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THE  PERSONALITY  OF  EMILY  DICKINSON 
AS  REVEALED  IN  HER  POETRY 

INTRODUCTION 

I*  Purpose  of  the  thesis: 

My  purpose  in  writing  this  thesis  is  to  analyze  the 
unusual  mind,  temperament,  and  personality  of  a highly 
original  genius,  Emily  Dickinson,  using  the  internal  evidence 
of  her  poetry  as  a basis  for  my  conclusions.  I shall  attempt 
to  clarify  the  somewhat  confused  mass  of  speculation  and 
conflicting  stories  that  have  arisen  about  her  life,  by 
letting  her  poetry  speak  for  her  and  for  itself  and  by 
showing  that  the  story  of  her  unhappy  love  is,  to  a great 
degree,  the  explanation  of  her  development  as  a poet.  I 
shall  endeavor  to  indicate  how  much  of  biography  and 
personal  analysis  she  discloses  in  her  introspective  poems 
and  how  much  of  her  temperament  she  reveals  in  her  poems  on 
nature  and  on  philosophy  and  religion.  I shall  also  aim  to 
show  that  the  unique  characteristics  of  her  style  reveal  the 
originality  of  her  genius  and  her  distinctive  personality. 
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II.  Plan  of  Procedure: 

The  thesis  proper  will  be  divided  into  five  chapters. 

The  purpose  of  the  first  chapter  is  to  give  an  introductory 
biographical  background,  emphasizing  such  incidents  and 
influences  as  may  throw  light  upon  her  personality  and  may 
explain  her  withdrawal  from  the  world  into  seclusion  and 
the  steps  by  which  poetry  became  her  whole  life  — "the  sum 
of  life"  to  her.  Alan  Tate  has  remarked,  "There  is  no  poet 
in  American  literature  of  whom  it  is  so  accurate  to  say  that 
the  poet  i£  the  poetry."1  This  statement  serves  to  indicate 
my  point  of  view  and  my  technique  in  the  presentation  of  my 
subject.  Throughout  the  thesis,  my  method  will  be  the 
psychological  approach  to  the  study  of  Emily  Dickinson,  taking 
the  internal  evidence  of  the  poetry  itself  to  explain  the 
various  phases  of  her  many-sided  personality. 


1.  Alan  Tate  in  The  Outlook,  August  15,  1928 
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CHAPTER  I 

Biographical  Background 

The  statement  that  Emily  Dickinson  "was  born  in  Amherst, 
lived  in  Amherst,  and  died  in  Amherst"  accounts  for  the 
limited  range  of  her  external  life,  but  it  gives  no  hint  of 
the  richness  and  sweep  of  her  spiritual  and  emotional  life. 

The  mere  facts  of  her  existence  are  insignificant  in 
comparison  with  the  adventures  of  her  mind  and  spirit  as 
reflected  in  her  poetry.  In  Conrad  Aiken* s words:  "Her 

little  lyrics  were  elastic  enough  to  include  the  vastness 
that  her  humdrum  days  could  not  compass. Yet,  in  order  to 
understand  this  power  of  her  mind  to  transcend  the  routine 
circumstances  of  her  physical  environment,  we  must  record 
the  data  of  her  career  insofar  as  they  are  available  to  us. 

Emily  Norcross  Dickinson  was  born  in  Amherst, 
Massachusetts  on  December  10,  1830  of  an  old  and  influential 
New  England  family.  Her  father  was  a lawyer  and  treasurer 
of  Amherst  College,  a stern  Puritan  with  a dominating 
personality.  Her  mother  w?as  a timid,  self-effacing  little 
woman  who  shrank  as  far  as  possible  into  the  background. 

The  Dickinson  family  consisted  of  three  children,  - 

brother  Austin,  the  oldest,  Emily,  and  younger  sister  Lavinia. 


1.  Conrad  Aiken  in  The  Bookman  August  1924 
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In  her  youth  Emily  was  a gay,  fun-loving  girl  who 
enjoyed  playing  girlish  pranks  and  engaging  in  the  typical 
girlish  activities  of  her  day.  Her  first  experience  away 
from  home  was  when  she  went  to  Mount  Holyoke  Female  Seminary, 
an  institution  whose  avowed  purpose  at  that  time  was  t!to 
provide  mates  for  the  missionaries  sent  out  to  the  foreign 
field. **^-  She  distinguished  herself  here  upon  one  memorable 
occasion  by  rebelling  against  Principal  Mary  Lyons* 
pronouncement  that  Christmas  was  to  be  observed  as  a day  of 
fasting  and  solitary  meditation.  Out  of  the  three  hundred 
students  Emily  alone  had  the  resolution  and  courage  to 
oppose  Miss  Lyons1  declaration  by  standing  up  as  a dissenter. 
She  alone  went  home  for  a rebellious  celebration  of  Christmas. 
This  spirit  of  revolt  against  accepted  authority  and 
particularly  against  Puritan  tradition  is  an  inherent 
characteristic  of  Emily  Dickinson  and  is  reflected  constantly 
in  her  poetry. 

One  of  Emily* s girlhood  companions  and  confidantes  was 
Helen  Fiske  or,  as  we  know  her,  Helen  Hunt  Jackson.  When 
Emily  was  sixteen,  she  met  and  came  under  the  spell  of 
Susan  Gilbert,  who  later  became  her  brother* s wife. 


1.  Life  and  Letters  of  Emily  Dickinson  by  Martha  Dickinson 
Bianchi,  Page  22. 
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As  Rollc  Walter  Brown  expresses  it,  "Susan  was  the  great 
understanding  spirit"^  for  whom  Emily  wrote  most  of  her 
poetry  and  to  whom  she  submitted  it  for  approval. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-three  Emily  spent  a winter  in 
Washington  and  Philadelphia  with  her  father,  who  was  at  that 
time  a congressman.  Here,  in  legislative  and  diplomatic 
circles,  she  gained  the  reputation  of  being  a witty  and 
brilliant  conversationalist.  According  to  her  niece, 

Mrs.  Bianchi,  "She  is  said  to  have  astonished  some  of  her 
father’s  friends  by  her  insight  into  men  and  affairs  and 
created  quite  a sensation  by  her  wit . "^ 

There  are  several  different  stories  told  by  her 

rz 

different  biographers  of  the  unhappy  love  of  her  life.*' 


1.  Polio  Walter  Brown  — A Sublimated  Puritan  in 
"Lonely  Americans",  page  243. 

2.  Life  and  Letters  of  Emily  Dickinson  — Martha  Dickinson 
Bianchi,  page  45. 

3.  Genevieve  Taggard,  whose  biography.  The  Life  and  Mind 

of  Emily  Dickinson,  was  published  in  the  centenary  year  1930, 
tries  to  prove  that  George  Gould,  an  Amherst  student,  was 
the  young  man  who  prompted  the  love  poems,  but  that 
Edward  Dickinson,  her  father,  forbade  the  match. 

Josephine  Pollitt  in  her  volume  called  The  Human  Background 


However,  the  version  that  seems  to  me  most  reasonable  is  the 
story  that  on  the  return  trip  from  Washington,  while  staying 


of  Emily  Dickinson's  Poetry,  interprets  a scrap  of  a letter 
written  by  T.  W.  Higginson  as  indicating  that  the  lover  wras 
Edward  Bissell  Hunt,  the  husband  of  Helen  Hunt. 

However,  in  my  opinion,  such  attempts  at  identification 
are  entirely  unconvincing,  and  the  cases  built  up  for  each 
are  very  flimsy.  In  Emily  Dickinson  Face  to  Face. 

Mrs.  Bianchi,  her  niece,  becomes  quite  indignant  over  the 
romancing  of  these  modern  biographers  and  cites  letters  and 
statements  of  relatives  and  immediate  friends  of  the  family 
to  silence  the  overzealous  detective  work  and  to  substantiate 
the  story  of  the  meeting  in  Philadelphia  with  the  minister. 
The  weight  of  evidence  which  she  produces  and  the  statements 
of  relatives  who  should  certainly  know/  seem  to  me  to  carry 
conviction  and  authority  and  to  entirely  discredit  the 
fanciful  tales  previously  mentioned. 

After  all,  does  it  matter  so  much  who  the  man  was? 

The  fact  remains  that  some  of  the  most  beautiful  poetry  she 
wrote  was  inspired  by  her  sacrifice.  Being  an  idealist, 
she  reached  the  greatest  heights  of  her  inspiration  through 
her  idealism. 
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i in  Philadelphia,  she  met  a young  minister,  the  Reverend  Charles 

! Wadsworth,  with  whom  she  fell  in  love,  only  to  be  rudely  awak- 

' 

ened  to  the  fact  that  he  was  already  married.  Her  high  sense 
of  honor  sent  her  fleeing  in  desperate  retreat  to  Amherst, 
where  she  sought  refuge  in  her  own  home.  In  Emily  Dickinson 
Face  to  Face,1 2 3  Mrs.  Bianchi  relates  that  he  followed  her  to 

- ■ ■■■■  . i 

- 

Amherst  for  an  interview  which  proved  to  be  final,  for  Emily 

I 

in  complete  renunciation  dismissed  him  from  her  life,  though 
not  from  her  heart.  In  Mrs.  Bianchi*  s words,  ’’This  incident 

p 

left  a permanent  effect  upon  my  aunt’s  life  and  vision,” 
and  we  who  have  the  privilege  of  invading  holy  ground  and 
reading  her  inspired  love  poems  become  intensely  aware  of  this 
profound  influence.  Lewis  Mumford  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say: 
’’The  poignant  arrest  of  natural  experience,  which  defeated  the 

S 

I'lover,  made  the  poet.” 


1.  Emily  Dickinson  Face  to  Face  — Martha  Dickinson  Bianchi 
page  51. 

2.  Emily  Dickinson  Face  to  Face  — Martha  Dickinson 
Bianchi,  page  51. 

3.  Lewis  Mumford  in  The  New'  York  Herald  Tribune 
"March  17  y 1929. 
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After  this  supreme  crisis  and  her  complete  self 
abnegation,  she  v</ent  into  seclusion  and,  as  the  years  passed, 
retreated  more  and  more  within  herself.  The  rest  of  her 
life  was  outwardly  concerned  with  household  activities, 
kind  deeds  (for  hers  was  a religion  of  service),  sending 
fruits  and  flowers  and  home  made  delicacies  with  tender 
little  notes  to  those  who  were  sick  or  sorrowing  or  in  need. 
In  her  last  years,  she  stayed  within  her  room,  withdrawing 
almost  entirely  from  contacts  with  the  world.  But  her  soul 
was  "a  wild  adventurer",  and  she  confided  the  best  of 
herself  and  her  dauntless  spirit  to  her  poetry. 

The  pathos  of  the  whole  situation  is  that  she  received 
no  recognition  for  the  flowering  of  her  poetic  genius.  Any 
secret  ambition  that  she  might  have  had  earlier  in  life  to 
have  her  poetry  published  had  been  thwarted  by  discouragement 
from  her  literary  correspondent,  T.  W.  Higginson,  who, 
judging  her  verse  by  the  most  Victorian  of  Victorian 
standards,  advised  her  to  smoothe  out  the  irregularities 
and  make  her  poetry  conform  to  the  traditional  model. 

Then,  when  she  could  not  and  would  not  change  her  unique 
idiom,  he  told  her  definitely  that  she  must  not  publish, 
and  she  never  did.  In  such  pathetic  little  verses  as 
I 'm  Nobody,  she  tried  to  convince  herself  that  she  did  not 
want  fame.  However,  in  my  opinion,  she  w-ould  not  have 
become  such  a recluse  if  her  poetry  had  been  printed  and  had 
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received  recognition.  As  it  was,  only  four  of  her  poems 
found  their  way  into  print  during  her  lifetime,  little 
fragments  that  she  had  enclosed  in  letters  to  admiring  friends 
who  had  taken  the  initiative  and  sent  them  anonymously  to 
magazines. 

After  her  death  more  than  twelve  hundred  of  her  poems 
| wrere  found  packed  away  in  boxes  and  concealed  in  bureau 
drawers.  Her  request  that  they  be  burned  fairly  overwhelms 
us  with  the  poignancy  of  its  humility.  However,  fortunately 
for  us  and  posterity,  Lavinia  Dickinson,  after  long  consid- 
eration, made  the  divinely  inspired  decision  that  her  sisterTs 
poems  should  be  preserved  and  published. 

So  Emily  Dickinson1 s self  abnegation  and  self  imposed 
i isolation  did  not  result  in  total  loss,  - rather  in  an 

abundant  source  of  joy  and  inspiration  to  future  generations. 
In  my  opinion.  Hollo  Walter  Brown  is  right  when  he  suggests 
that  her  self  imposed  seclusion  had  its  compensations. 

By  withdrawing  from  the  world,  ”she  became  more  and  more  of 
a philosopher . n She  attained  mental  freedom  and  in  her 

solitude  ”found  the  highest  honesty  of  her  own  spirit.” 

In  Our  Singing  Strength  Alfred  Kreymborg  expresses  the  same 
theory  of  compensation:  ”Her  isolation  gave  her  the 


1.  Rollo  Walter  Brown  — A Sublimated  Puritan  in 
”Lonely  Americans”,  page  252. 
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opportunity  for  an  untrammeled  existence. 

Certainly,  it  is  not  altogether  an  unhappy  thought  to 
think  of  her  as  having  lived,  akin  to  nature,  in  nan 
exciting  world  of  iris  and  orioles  and  daffodils."^  If  the 
universe  expressed  itself  for  Emily  Dickinson  in  birds  and 
flowers  and  sunrises  and  sunsets,  who  are  we,  perplexed  as 
we  are  by  the  absurd  intricacies  of  modern  life,  to  question 
the  wisdom  of  her  choice? 


1.  Alfred  Kreymborg  — The  Tinnier  Leaning  Against  the  Sun 
in  "Our  Singing  Strength". 

2.  Rollo  Walter  Brown  — A Sublimated  Puritan  in  "Lonely 


Americans",  page  252. 
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CHAPTER  II 


ii 


The  Autobiographical  Note  in  Emily  Dickinson’s  Poetry 

It  is  almost  inevitable  that  one  should  find  the  psycho- 
logical approach  the  most  natural  introduction  to  Emily 
Dickinson’s  poetry.  The  study  of  her  verse  is  the  study  of 
her  mind.  In  every  line  she  writes,  she  reveals  herself 
irrevocably.  Speaking  of  her  tendency  towards  self  revelation, 
Percy  Hutchison  has  said:  "Everything  that  Emily  wrote  was 

intimate  poetry.  Her  poetry  is  so  much  a part  of  herself,  so 
inextricably  of  her  life,  that  even  in  a study  that  endeavors 
to  see  it  as  detached,  something  of  biography  must  creep  in."*^ 
Alan  Tate,  expressing  himself  even  more  forcefully  on  the 
subject,  does  not  hesitate  to  venture  this  opinion:  "There  is 

no  poet  in  American  literature  who  is  so  closely  bound  up  with 
his  poetry;  no  one  of  whom  it  is  so  accurate  to  say  that  the 
poet  is.  the  poetry."2  But  the  most  convincing  statement  of 
all  is  from  Emily  Dickinson’s  own  pen.  She  herself  admits  that 
her  poetry  is  the  book  of  her  mind  and  heart: 

"This  is  my  letter  to  the  world. 

That  never  wrote  to  me,  — 

The  simple  news  that  Nature  told 
With  tender  majesty. 


1.  Percy  Hutchison  in  The  New  York  Times  Book  Review, 
March  17,  1929. 

| 2.  Alan  Tate  in  The  Outlook,  August  15,  1928. 
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Her  message  is  committed 
To  hands  I cannot  see; 

For  love  of  her,  sweet  countrymen. 

Judge  tenderly  of  meln 

Most  appropriately,  this  lyric  has  been  placed  on  the  flyleaf  as 
a preface  to  her  volume  of  Collected  Verse. 

Many  of  her  poems  are  definitely  introspective,  and  she 
analyzes  herself  and  the  purpose  of  her  life.  Because  she  never 
intended  to  publish,  she  dared  to  entrust  her  innermost  thoughts 
to  paper  and  reveal  secrets  of  her  own  personality  that  she  would 
not  have  dreamed  of  revealing  to  the  world.  With  admirable 

lj 

succinctness  Rollo  Walter  Brown  has  commented  on  her  confidential 
introspective  tendency, nEmily  Dickinson’s  poems  are  as  intimate 

g 

as  letters.”  This  is  no  exaggeration;  the  self  revelatory  note 
is  one  quality  that  makes  her  poems  so  unique,  so  phenomenal  in  ji 
the  world  of  literature.  Certainly  everything  that  she  ever 
wrote  bears  the  unmistakable  stamp  of  her  own  individuality. 

i 

The  guiding  motive  of  her  life  — one  of  her  most 
outstanding  characteristics  — was  her  shyness  and  modesty. 

il 

In  the  playful  little  poem  I’m  Nobody  she  expresses  her  desire 
to  live  quietly  and  remain  unknown. 


1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson.  Edited  by  Martha  D.Bianchi 

«! 

and  Alfred  L.  Hampson,  page  2. 

2.  Rollo  Walter  Brown,  Lonely  Americans,  page  251. 
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"I’m  nobodyl  Who  are  you? 

Are  you  nobody,  too? 

Then  there’s  a pair  of  us  — don’t  telll 
They’d  banish  us,  you  know* 


How  dreary  to  be  somebody! 

How  public,  like  a frog 

To  tell  your  name  the  livelong  day 

To  an  admiring  bog!”1 

What  she  conveys  here  in  a whimsical  vein,  she  expresses  more 
poignantly  in  the  following  lines,  whose  keynote  is  her  habit 
of  solitude: 

"The  soul  selects  her  own  society. 

Then  shuts  the  door; 

On  her  divine  majority 
Obtrude  no  more."^ 

Though  she  wished  to  live  in  retirement  and  had  developed 
the  habit  of  seclusion,  yet,  within  her  necessarily  limited 
sphere,  the  ruling  purpose  of  her  life  was  service: 

"If  I can  stop  one  heart  from  breaking 
I shall  not  live  in  vain; 

If  I can  ease  one  life  the  aching. 

Or  cool  one  pain, 

1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson.  Edited  by  Martha  D.Bianchi 
and  Alfred  L.  Hampson,  page  15. 

2.  Ibid,  page  8. 
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Or  help  one  fainting  robin 
Unto  his  nest  again, 

I shall  not  live  in  vain."^ 

The  nobility  of  this  poem  reveals  her  warm,  compassionate 
heart  and  gives  evidence  of  her  intuitive  sympathy  and  under- 
standing. Her  circle  of  friends  had  occasion  to  feel  the 
benefits  of  her  kind  deeds,  for  she  was  always  cheering  the 
sick  and  unfortunate with  thoughtful  gifts  and  messages.  In  the 
tender  little  lyric  which  serves  as  an  introduction  to  the 
nature  cycle,  she  expresses  the  hope  that  her  poems  may  serve 
as  a source  of  comfort  to  the  shut-in  friends  to  whom  she  so 
frequently  sent  them: 

MMy  nosegays  are  for  captives; 

Dim,  long-expectant  eyes. 

Fingers  denied  the  plucking. 

Patient  till  paradise. 

To  such,  if  they  should  whisper 
Of  morning  and  the  moor. 

They  bear  no  other  errand, 

o 

And  I,  no  other  prayer. 


1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson.  Edited  by  Martha  D.Bianchi 
and  Alfred  L.  Hampson,  page  5. 

2.  Ibid,  page  64. 
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It  is  a pleasant  and  consoling  thought  to  know  that  in  her 
solitude  she  had  the  rare  blessing  of  the  companionship  of 
Sister  Sue,  her  brother’s  wife.  In  a spirit  of  deep  apprecia- 
tion she  wrote  this  beautiful  tribute: 

"One  sister  have  I in  our  house. 

And  one  a hedge  away. 

There’s  only  one  recorded 

But  both  belong  to  me, 

j’ 

I spilt  the  dew  but  took  the  morn, 

I chose  this  single  star 
From  out  the  wide  night’s  numbers. 

Sue  — forevermore l 
Emily  was  assuredly  one  of  the  lineage  of  sensitives,  and 
ijSister  Sue  was  a Heaven-sent  solace  and  joy  to  whom  she  could 
always  go  for  encouragement  and  inspiration.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  this  ever  receptive,  ever  enthusiastic  audience  of  one,  who 
could  tell  whether  Emily  might  not  have  remained  stifled  and 
inarticulate?  In  my  opinion,  the  presence  of  that  warmly 
understanding  spirit  only  a hedge  away  had  inestimable  influence 
upon  Emily  Dickinson  and  her  work.  Without  Sue,  there  is  a 
remote  possibility  that  she  might  have  written  merely  for  the 
sheer  joy  of  self-expression  just  as  the  bird  sits  upon  the 


1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson.  Edited  by  Martha  D.Bianchi 
and  Alfred  L.  Hampson,  page  222. 
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bough  and  pours  out  his  enraptured  song  because  the  crying  needs 
of  his  nature  dictate  that  he  do  so.  But  with  Sue,  Emily  had 
just  that  much  more  incentive  and  stimulus  quickening  the 
creative  impulse  to  high  artistic  achievement.  Sure  of  a 
favorable  reception,  she  sent  forth  her  telegraphic  communica- 
tions  to  the  one  individual  who  would  not  fail  to  understand  her 
code.  Martha  Dickinson  Bianchi  testifies  to  the  unfailing 
devotion  and  insight  of  this  fine  woman,  who  was  her  mother: 

"Her  Sister  Sue  recognized  her  genius  from  the  first,  and 

hoarded  every  scrap  Emily  sent  her  from  the  time  that  they  were 

% 

both  girls  of  sixteen. 

Emily  Dickinson* s fear  of  the  world  and  of  experience, 
poignantly  expressed  in  many  poems,  might  even  have  prevented 
her  from  attempting  to  confide  her  thoughts  to  paper  if  it  had 
not  been  that  Sue  somehow  bridged  the  chasm  with  the  external 
world  and  gave  her  some  sense  of  security.  In  the  following 
touching  confession,  she  definitely  expresses  her  dread  of 
contact  with  harsh  reality: 

nI  stepped  from  plank  to  plank 
So  slow  and  cautiously 
The  stars  about  my  head  I felt 
About  my  feet  the  sea. 
i 

1.  Martha  Dickinson  Bianchi  - Life  and  Letters  of 
Emily  Dickinson,  page  64. 
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I knew  not  but  the  next 
Would  be  my  final  inch,  - 
This  gave  me  that  precarious  gait 
Some  call  experience. 

Yet  there  is  some  evidence  that  she  struggled  with  herself  to 
overcome  this  shrinking  tendency.  When,  apparently  in  a mood 
of  detachment,  she  writes  a philosophical  poem  showing  how 
fear  defeats  people* s potentialities,  she  is  really  commenting 
upon  her  own  diffidence: 

nWe  never  know  how  high  we  are 
Till  we  are  called  to  rise; 

And  then,  if  we  are  true  to  plan. 

Our  statures  touch  the  skies. 

The  heroism  we  recite 
Would  be  a daily  thing. 

Did  not  ourselves  the  cubits  warp 

p 

For  fear  to  be  a king.” 

It  seems  here  as  if  she  were  trying  to  cast  out  her  own 
apprehension  with  a gospel  of  courage  and  faith  in  herself. 

Her  words  are  words  of  profound  wisdom;  and  at  the  supreme 
crisis  in  her  own  life,  at  the  time  of  her  renunciation  of 
love,  she  herself  showed  the  same  unflinching  courage  that  she 


1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson.  Edited  by  Martha  D.Bianchi 
and  Alfred  L.  Hampson,  page  60. 


2.  Ibid,  page  45. 
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emphasizes  in  this  poem. 

The  wrestling  of  her  spirit  with  itself  is  evident  constant 
ly  in  her  work.  Surely  when  she  wrote  the  follo¥/ing  lines,  she 
was  a victim  of  intense  mental  conflict: 

nI  many  times  thought  peace  had  come. 

When  peace  was  far  away; 

As  wrecked  men  deem  they  sight  the  land 
At  center  of  the  sea. 

And  struggle  slacker,  hut  to  prove 
As  hopelessly  as  I, 

How  many  the  fictitious  shores 
Before  the  harbor  lie.n^ 

Here,  in  a vivid  simile,  more  extended  and  therefore  more 
Homeric  than  usual  with  Emily  Dickinson,  the  struggle  and  strain 
of  life  are  suggested. 

In  the  following  poem  she  describes  the  state  of  mental 
chaos  in  which  she  found  herself  after  her  rejection  of  love  — 
the  paradox  of  it  is  that  a clearer,  more  lucid  picture  of  an 
upset  state  of  mind  could  hardly  be  translated  into  words: 

WI  felt  a cleavage  in  my  mind 
As  if  my  brain  had  split; 

I tried  to  match  it,  seam  by  seam. 

But  could  not  make  them  fit. 

1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson.  Edited  by  Martha  D.Bianchi 
and  Alfred  L.  Hampson,  page  35. 
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The  thought  behind  I strove  to  join 

1 

Unto  the  thought  before. 

But  sequence  ravelled  out  of  reach 

1 

Like  balls  upon  a floor." 

H 

After  the  strain  of  her  efforts  to  establish  control,  her  mental 
fatigue  finds  expression  in  these  lines: 

"I  cross  till  I am  weary 

li 

A mountain  in  my  mind. 

More  mountains,  then  a sea,  more  seas. 

And  then  a desert  find. 


* 


And  my  horizons  block 

With  steady  drifting  grains. 

Of  unconjectured  quantity  — 

p 

As  Asiatic  rains." 

Her  unhappy  love  and  the  number  of  deaths  in  the  circle  of  her 
family  and  friends  reduced  her  to  this  state  of  mental  chaos. 

Her  favorite  figure  of  speech  to  describe  her  turmoil  of 
mind  is  the  metaphor  of  the  volcano.  She  may  express  the 
thought  half  playfully,  half  whimsically  one  moment  and  the 
next,  say  the  same  thing  with  overwhelming  earnestness.  Perhaps 
this  volcano  of  mental  unrest  was  just  an  outbreak  of  artistic 
temperament: 

1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson.  Edited  by  Martha  D.Bianchi 

II 

and  Alfred  L.  Hampson,  page  49. 

2.  Ibid,  page  432. 
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"Volcanoes  be  in  Sicily 
And  South  America, 

I judge  from  my  geography. 

Volcanoes  nearer  here, 

i 

A lava  step,  at  any  time. 

Am  I inclined  to  climb 

A crater  I may  contemplate, 

1 

Vesuvius  at  home." 

All  whimsicality  aside,  she  definitely  assures  us  that  she  is 
trying  to  climb  to  the  rim  of  the  crater  or  reach  a point  of 
safety  from  which  she  may  view  her  problems  with  a clear 
perspective. 

In  another  poem  she  uses  the  metaphor  of  the  volcano  to 
express  a more  deep  seated  attitude  of  revolt  against  the 
restrictions  and  narrowness  of  her  time: 

"On  my  volcano  grows  the  grass,  - 
A meditative  spot. 

An  area  for  a bird  to  choose 
Would  be  the  general  thought. 


1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson.  Edited  by  Martha  D.Bianchi 
Alfred  L.  Hampson,  page  264. 
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How  red  the  fire  reeks  belowr. 

How  insecure  the  sod  - 

Did  I disclose,  would  populate 

With  awe  my  solitude. 

On  another  occasion  she  employs  the  figure  of  the  forge 
to  describe  a state  of  mental  turmoil.  There  is  the  most 
overwhelming  earnestness  and  intensity  of  feeling  in  this 
description  of  "a  soul  at  the  white  heat:” 

"Dare  you  see  a soul  at  the  white  heat? 

Then  crouch  within  the  door. 

Red  is  the  firefs  common  tint; 

But  when  the  vivid  ore 

Has  sated  flame’s  conditions. 

Its  quivering  substance  plays 
Without  a color  but  the  light 
Of  unanointed  blaze. 

Least  village  boasts  its  blacksmith. 

Whose  anvil’s  even  din 


I 


Stands  symbol  of  the  finer  forge 
That  soundless  tugs  within. 


1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson.  Edited  by  Martha  D.Bianchi 
and  Alfred  L.  Hampson,  page  264. 
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Refining  these  impatient  ores 

i! 

With  hammer  and  with  blaze. 

* 

f 

Until  the  designated  light 

I 

Repudiate  the  forge. n^ 

The  implication  is  that  through  the  periods  of  testing  when  our 
spirits  are  most  sorely  tried,  we  emerge  with  more  finely 

tempered  souls  and  greater  strength  of  character.  Unquestionably 

i' 

here,  as  in  so  many  other  instances,  she  is  referring  to  the 

i! 
j! 

great  crisis  of  her  life  when  she  met  and  defeated  temptation. 

It  is  this  ability  to  express  the  almost  inexpressible  thought, 

: this  quality  of  intensity,  that  places  Emily  Dickinson  in  a 
unique  position  in  literature. 

After  such  periods  of  unrest  and  doubt,  her  sense  of  pro- 
portion reasserts  itself  and  mental  balance  is  restored.  Then 
she  writes  this  philosophical  poem  on  the  necessity  of  being  on 
good  terms  with  her  own  soul. 

MMy  soul  accused  me 
And  I quailed 
As  tongues  of  diamond 
Had  reviled. 

All  else  accused  me 
And  I smiled, 

1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson.  Edited  by  Martha  D.Bianchi 
j and  Alfred  L.  Hampson,  page  17. 
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My  soul  that  morning 
Was  my  friend. 

Her  favor  is  the  best  disdain 
Toward  artifice  of  Time  or  men. 

But  her  disdain  — ftwere  cooler  bear 
A finger  of  enameled  fire l”1 

She  insists  that  to  keep  oneTs  mental  equilibrium,  one  must 
maintain  the  integrity  of  his  own  spirit. 

She  was  of  such  sensitive  mold  and  possessed  such  refine- 
ment of  feeling  that  it  was  a soul-searing  experience  for  her  to 
suffer  disillusionment  about  a friend  or  acquaintance: 

"It  dropped  so  low  in  my  regard 
I heard  it  hit  the  ground 
And  go  to  pieces  on  the  stones 
At  bottom  of  my  mind; 

Yet  blamed  the  fate  that  fractured,  less 
Than  I reviled  myself 
For  entertaining  plated  wares 
Upon  my  silver  shelf.,T^ 

Yet,  if  one  loses  one*s  faith  in  a friend,  there  is  always  the 
integrity  and  honesty  of  his  own  soul  to  which  he  may  flee  for 
refuge. 

1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson.  Edited  by  Martha  D.Bianchi 
and  Alfred  L.  Hampson,  page  333. 

2.  Ibid,  page  54. 


Out  of  her  periods  of  mental  conflict  she  came  with  a 
reassertion  of  her  own  independence  of  spirit.  In  the  following 
lines,  she  preaches  the  gospel,  "Know  thyself l1’ 

"Never  for  society 
One  shall  seek  in  vain 
Who  his  own  acquaintance 
Cultivate.  Of  men 
Wiser  ear  may  weary. 

But  the  man  wdthin 
Never  knew  satiety. 

Better  entertain 
Than  could  border  ballad 
Or  Biscayan  hymn; 

Neither  introduction 
Need  you  unto  him.n^ 

Here  she  definitely  asserts  the  self  sufficiency  of  her  own 
mind. 

Once  more  she  reiterates  her  gospel  of  heroism  as  she 
fights  off  a sense  of  futility  and  determines  to  make  the  best 
of  things.  In  spite  of  disappointment,  she  has  the  courage  to 
go  on  and  lead  a life  of  service  and  accomplishment. 


OO 


1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson.  Edited  by  Martha  D.Bianchi 
and  Alfred  L.  Hampson,  page  394. 
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"On  the  bleakness  of  my  lot 
Bloom  I strove  to  raise. 

Late,  my  acre  of  a rock 

■i 

' Yielded  grape  and  maize. 

Soil  of  flint  if  steadfast  tilled 
Will  reward  the  hand; 

Seed  of  palm  by  Lybian  sun 
Fructified  in  sand.”1 

In  the  brief  space  of  eight  lines  she  has  convincingly  present- 

1 

ed  the  essence  of  Stoic  philosophy. 

There  may  be  some  who  feel  that  Emily  Dickinson  was  faint 
hearted  in  trying  to  flee  from  the  world  of  reality,  but  the 

; evidence  is  overwhelming  that  she  was  definitely  facing  the 
highest  reality,  the  reality  of  her  own  spirit.  In  the  follow- 
ing lines,  she  tells  us  that  she  has  wrestled  with  her  problems 
and  has  succeeded  in  fortifying  herself  against  fear;  faith 
has  risen  in  the  ascendant: 

i 

"Afraid?  Of  whom  am  I afraid? 

I 

Not  death;  for  who  is  he? 

The  porter  of  my  father’s  lodge 
As  much  abasheth  me. 

1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson.  Edited  by  Martha  D.Bianchi 
and  Alfred  L.  Hampson,  page  50. 
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Of  life?  fTwere  odd  I fear  a thing 
That  comprehendeth  me 
In  one  or  more  existences 
At  Deity's  decree. 

Of  resurrection?  Is  the  east 
Afraid  to  trust  the  morn 
With  her  fastidious  forehead? 

As  soon  impeach  my  crownl"1 

From  fear  to  philosophy  she  went,  finding  the  answer  to  her 
doubts  in  her  religion  of  mysticism,  which  was  the  only  relig- 
ion for  a poet  of  her  quality. 

Let  no  one  presume  to  feel  a sense  of  pity  for  Emily 
Dickinson  as  a bankrupt  in  experience  — as  a victim  of 
"a  starved  life."  These  mental  experiences  which  we  have  been 
reporting  more  than  compensated  for  her  lack  of  external  ex- 
perience and  outward  adventure.  Furthermore,  in  her  poetry 
she  has  succeeded  in  doing  what  hardly  any  other  poet  has  ever 
done,  in  giving  us  a faithful  record  of  her  own  introspective 
soundings  of  her  brilliant  mind.  George  Whicher,  speaking  of 
her  amazing  success  in  this  field  of  psychological  analysis, 
has  said:  "We  have  few  more  candid  and  penetrating  records 

of  what  Henry  James  has  called  'the  landscape  of  the  soul' 
than  she  has  left  us.  In  her  preoccupation  with  states  of 

1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson.  Edited  by  Martha  D.Bianchi 
and  Alfred  L.  Hampson,  page  167. 
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li  consciousness,  her  exactitude  of  observation,  her  impersonal 

awareness  of  what  she  was  personally  undergoing,  she  reveals  a 

n 

genius  in  introspection  remarkable  even  in  New  England. 

!| 

The  answer  to  her  soul  searchings  is  always  the  same: 
reliance  upon  the  strength  and  independence  of  her  own  mind. 
Among  the  most  introspective  and  autobiographical  of  all  her 

|| 

poems  is  this  sequence  of  rebellious  quatrains  asserting  her 

;i 

*» 

independent  spirit,  her  refusal  to  be  pigeonholed: 

’’They  shut  me  up  in  prose 

i 

As  when,  a little  girl. 

They  put  me  in  the  closet 

i; 

Because  they  liked  me  * still* • 


ji 


’Stilll*  Could  themselves  have  peeped 
And  seen  my  brain  go  round. 

They  might  as  wise  have  lodged  a bird 
For  treason  in  the  pound! 


Himself  has  but  to  will. 

And,  easy  as  a star, 

i| 

Look  dov/n  upon  captivity 
And  laugh.  Nor  more  have  11”^ 


1.  George  Whicher  in  the  introduction  to  the  Amherst 
Bibliography  of  Emily  Dickinson. 

2.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson.  Edited  by  Martha  D.Bianchi 
and  Alfred  L.  Hampson,  page  522. 
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There  are  overtones  to  this  poem  — it  tells  us  that  poetry  is 
to  her  a means  of  escape  from  the  limitations  of  her  environ- 
ment; unquestionably  it  also  means  that  at  heart  she  is  a non- 
conformist and  arch  rebel  against  the  narrowness  of  her  time. 
This  poem  may  even  be  an  answer  to  T.  W.  Higginson,  who  advised 
her  not  to  publish,  but  who  did  not  succeed  in  influencing  her 
to  alter  her  poetic  style  in  the  slightest  degree. 

i' 

i 

We  could  multiply  instances  in  which  with  the  utmost 
honesty,  she  expresses  her  attitude  of  revolt.  Certainly  she 
never  minces  words.  In  the  following  lines,  she  definitely 
expresses  her  desire  to  escape  from  Puritanism  and  the 
suppressions  of  her  times 

nI  never  hear  the  word  Escape1 
Without  a quicker  blood, 

A sudden  expectation, 

A flying  attitude. 


I never  hear  of  prisons  broad 
By  soldiers  battered  down, 

:i 

But  I tug  childish  at  my  bars,  — 

Only  to  fail  againl"1 

If  anyone  doubts  that  Emily  Dickinson  was  a poet  of  protest, 

l 

let  him  read  and  grasp  the  full  significance  of  these 
rebellious  quatrains. 

1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson.  Edited  by  Martha  D.Bianchi 


and  Alfred  L.  Sampson,  page  19 
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It  is  reassuring  to  know  that  she  found  her  means  of 
escape  through  poetry.  The  following  lines  show  conclusively 
what  poetry  meant  to  her  — that  to  her  it  was  the  sum  of  life: 
nI  reckon,  when  I count  at  all. 

First  Poets  — then  the  Sun  — 

Then  Summer  — then  the  Heaven  of  God  — 

And  then  the  list  is  done. 

But  looking  back  — the  first  so  seems 
To  comprehend  the  whole  — 

The  others  look  a needless  show. 

So  I write  Poets  — all. 

This  summer  lasts  a solid  year. 

They  can  afford  a sun 

The  East  would  deem  extravagant. 

And  if  the  final  Heaven 
Be  beautiful  as  they  disclose 
To  those  who  trust  in  them. 

It  is  too  difficult  a grace 
To  justify  the  dream.”'*' 

In  these  last  lines,  she  emphasizes  the  power  of  the  poet*s 
imagination  to  transcend  the  humdrum  world  of  actuality.  What 
is  true  of  poets  in  general  is  especially  and  peculiarly  true 
of  Emily  Dickinson,  for  poetry  was  the  very  essence  of  life 

1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson.  Edited  by  Martha  D.Bianchi 
and  Alfred  L.  Hampson,  page  280. 
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to  her.  With  penetrating  insight,  Amy  Lowell  has  said, 

"In  a sense,  she  had  no  life  except  that  of  the  imagination. 

Emily  Dickinson* s joy  in  writing  poetry  frequently  finds 
exuberant  expression: 

"I  shall  keep  singing l Birds  will  pass  me 
On  their  way  to  yellower  climes; 

' 

Each  with  a robin* s expectation,  - 
I with  my  redbreast  and  my  rhymes. 

Late  — when  I take  my  place  in  Summer, 

But  I shall  sing  a fuller  tune; 

Vespers  are  sweeter  than  Matins,  Signor, 

Morning,  only  the  seed  of  Noon."^ 

There  is  no  doubt  that  she  experienced  her  greatest  delight  in 
expressing  herself  in  verse. 

However,  she  also  found  a means  of  escape  from  the  limita- 
tions of  her  environment  through  reading  literature,  and  in 
many  poems  she  revealed  how  much  books  meant  to  her: 

| 

"Unto  my  books  so  good  to  turn 
For  ends  of  tired  days; 

It  half  endears  the  abstinence. 

And  pain  is  missed  in  praise. 

1.  Amy  Lowell  — Poetry  and  Poets,  page  89. 

2.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson.  Edited  by  Martha  D.Bianchi 
and  Alfred  L.  Hampson,  page  391. 
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As  flavors  cheer  retarded  guests 
With  banquet ings  to  be. 

So  spices  stimulate  the  time 
Till  my  small  library. 

It  may  be  wilderness  without. 

Far  feet  of  failing  men. 

But  holiday  excludes  the  night. 

And  it  is  bells  within. 

I thank  these  kinsmen  of  the  shelf; 

Their  countenances  bland 
Enamour  in  prospective. 

And  satisfy,  obtained. 

It  is  obvious  that  she  found  complete  satisfaction  and  relaxa- 
tion in  reading. 

She  also  emphasizes  the  stimulating  effect  of  literature, 
the  inspiration  and  sense  of  high  adventure  to  be  obtained  from 
books: 

"There  is  no  frigate  like  a book 
To  take  us  lands  away. 

Nor  any  coursers  like  a page 
Of  prancing  poetry. 

1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson.  Edited  by  Martha  D.Bianchi 
and  Alfred  L.  Hampson,  page  35. 


This  traverse  may  the  poorest  take 
Without  oppress  of  toll; 

How  frugal  is  the  chariot 
That  bears  a human  soull”^ 

Again,  with  her  own  unique  tendency  to  express  a profound 
truth  in  whimsical  terms,  she  describes  the  sense  of  freedom 
the  spirit  feels  as  reading  supplies  wings  to  the  imagination: 
”He  ate  and  drank  the  precious  words. 

His  spirit  grew  robust; 

He  knew  no  more  that  he  was  poor. 

Nor  that  his  frame  was  dust. 

He  danced  along  the  dingy  days. 

And  this  bequest  of  wings 
Was  but  a book.  What  liberty 
A loosened  spirit  bringsl”1 2 

Very  seldom  does  she  definitely  refer  to  any  particular 
author,  but  in  one  poem  on  ’’antique  books”,  she  shows  her 
familiarity  with  the  classics  by  allusions  to  Plato,  Sophocles, 
Sappho,  and  Dante.  She  describes  the  enchantment  of  the  past 
and  the  power  of  literature  to  conjure  up  as  if  by  magic  a 
whole  panoroma  of  the  culture  of  other  periods  of  history. 

Then,  too,  she  suggests  that  reading  from  an  ancient  volume, 

1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson.  Edited  by  Martha  D.Bianchi 
and  Alfred  L.  Hampson,  page  46. 

2.  Ibid,  page  13. 
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a first  edition,  lends  added  charm  and  helps  to  recreate  the 
atmosphere  of  ancient  times, 

nA  precious,  mouldering  pleasure  1 tis 
To  meet  an  antique  book. 

In  just  the  dress  his  century  wore; 

A privilege,  I think. 

His  venerable  hand  to  take. 

And  warming  in  our  own, 

A passage  back,  or  two,  to  make 
To  times  when  he  was  young. 

His  quaint  opinons  to  inspect. 

His  knowledge  to  unfold 

On  what  concerns  our  mutual  mind. 

The  literature  of  old; 

What  interested  scholars  most. 

What  competitions  ran 
When  Plato  was  a certainty. 

And  Sophocles  a man; 

When  Sappho  was  a living  girl. 

And  Beatrice  wore 

The  gown  that  Dante  deified. 

Facts,  centuries  before. 
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He  traverses  familiar. 

As  one  should  come  to  town 

And  tell  you  all  your  dreams  were  true 

He  lived  where  dreams  were  born. 

His  presence  is  enchantment. 

You  beg  him  not  to  go; 

Old  volumes  shake  their  vellum  heads 
And  tantalize,  just  so.”'1" 

She  admits  that  she  owes  a great  debt  of  gratitude  to 
Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning.  She  feels  a profound  admiration 
for  her  English  contemporary—  Mrs.  Browning  is  one  of  the  few 
authors  to  whom  she  definitely  refers.  The  scope  of  Emily 
Dickinson* s reading  was  probably  not  extensive.  She  herself 
was  entirely  original,  and  her  work  was  entirely  apart  from 
anything  that  she  had  ever  read.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
trace  any  influence  upon  her  except  the  pervasive  influence  of 
the  Transcendental  thought  of  Emerson  and  Thoreau.  In  two 
poems,  however,  she  definitely  pays  tribute  to  Elizabeth  Barret 
Browning  and  in  a third  poem,  to  Charlotte  Brontfc.  She 
expresses  the  intense  delight  she  felt  when,  as  a girl,  she 
first  discovered  Elizabeth  Barrett*s  poetry. 


1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson.  Edited  by  Martha  D.Bianchi 
and  Alfred  L.  Hampson,  page  6. 
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”1  think  I was  enchanted 


When  first,  a little  girl, 
I read  that  Foreign  Lady  - 
The  dark  felt  beautiful! 
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And  whether  it  was  noon  at  night. 
Or  only  heaven  at  noon 
For  very  lunacy  of  light 
I had  not  power  to  tell. 

fTwas  a divine  insanity 
The  sorrow  to  be  sane 
Should  I again  experience 
*Tis  antidote  to  turn 


To  tomes  of  solid  witchcraft. 

Magicians  be  asleep. 

But  magic  hath  an  element 
Like  Deity  to  keepl"^ 

The  reference  to  the  ’’Foreign  Lady”  is  probably  suggestive  of 
The  Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese. 

After  Mrs.  Browning’s  death  in  1861,  Emily  wrote  a touching 
poem  to  her  memory: 


ii 

!! 


I 


I 


1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson.  Edited  by  Martha  D.Bianchi 
|and  Alfred  L.  Hampson,  page  394. 
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nHer  *Last  Poems*  - 
Poets  ended. 

Silver  perished  with  her  tongue. 

Not  on  record  bubbled  other 
Flute,  or  Woman,  so  divine; 

Not  unto  its  summer  morning 
Robin  uttered  half  the  tune  - 
Gushed  too  free  for  the  adoring. 

From  the  Anglo  - Florentine.”^ 

In  a tender  little  verse,  she  pays  tribute  to  Charlotte 
Brontfe,  whose  literary  career  was  cut  short  by  an  untimely 
death: 

i 

i 

"All  overgrown  by  cunning  moss. 

All  interspersed  with  weed. 

The  little  cage  of  *Currer  Bell*, 

In  quiet  Haw/orth  laid. 

This  bird,  observing  others. 

When  frosts  too  sharp  became. 

Retire  to  other  latitudes, 

I 

Quietly  did  the  same. 

Eut  differed  in  returning; 

Since  Yorkshire  hills  are  green, 

1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson.  Edited  by  Martha  D.Bianchi 
and  Alfred  L.  Hampson,  page  253. 
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Yet  not  in  all  the  nests  I meet 
Can  nightingale  be  seen. 

Gathered  from  any  wanderings, 

Gethsemane  can  tell 
Through  what  transporting  anguish 
She  reached  the  asphodel l 

Soft  fall  the  sounds  of  Eden 
Upon  her  puzzled  ear; 

Oh,  what  an  afternoon  for  heaven, 

* 

When  Brontfe  entered  there l,,x 
But  Emily  Dickinson  did  not  always  dwell  upon  the  elegiac 
note.  A spontaneous  gayety  often  came  upon  her  in  the  midst  of 
her  more  somber  moods.  Percy  Boynton  phrases  this  thought  in 
the  following  words:  "Though  she  entered  the  cloister,  she  took 

p 

her  gaiety  along  with  her  piety,  and  she  kept  it  to  the  end." 
There  is  an  exuberance  of  spirit,  a buoyant  note  of  happiness,  -j 
in  the  following  lines  that  tS  very  infectious: 

"I  cannot  dance  upon  my  toes. 

No  man  instructed  me. 

But  often  times  among  my  mind 
A glee  possesseth  me 

1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson.  Edited  by  Martha  D.Bianci 
and  Alfred  L.  Hampson,  page  216. 

2.  Percy  Boynton  in  The  New  Republic.  June  25,  1924. 
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That  had  I ballet  knowledge 
Would  put  itself  abroad 
In  pirouette  to  blanch  a troup. 

Or  lay  a Prima  madt"^ 

The  light-hearted,  sparkling  quality  of  this  lyric  reveals  a 
vivacious,  completely  captivating  Emily  Dickinson. 

Frequently  her  playful  sense  of  humor  asserts  itself,  as 
in  the  whimsical  little  poem  where  she  describes  a lonely  house 
inhabited  by  a deaf  old  couple,  and  suggests  that  its  seclusion 
may  be  an  invitation  to  burglars.  In  this  delightful  fantasy, 
she  gives  her  mischievous  humor  free  rein: 

nI  know  some  lonely  houses  off  the  road 
A robber fd  like  the  look  of,  - 
Wooden  barred. 

And  windows  hanging  low. 

Inviting  to 
A portico. 

How  orderly  the  kitchen1 d look  by  night. 

With  just  a clock,  - 
But  he  could  gag  the  tick. 

And  mice  won!t  bark; 

And  so  the  walls  donTt  tell. 

None  will. 

1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson.  Edited  by  Martha  D.Bianchi 
and  Alfred  L.  Hampson,  page  278. 
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A pair  of  spectacles  ajar  just  stir  - 
An  almanac fs  aware. 

Was  it  the  mat  winked. 

Or  a nervous  star? 

The  moon  slides  down  the  stair 
To  see  who’s  there. 

There* s plunder,  - where? 

Tankard,  or  spoon. 

Earring,  or  stone, 

A watch,  some  ancient  brooch 
To  match  the  grandmamma. 

Staid  sleeping  there. 

After  explaining  that  the  crowing  of  chanticleer  startles  the 
burglar  into  flight,  Emily  concludes  with  this  deliciously 
whimsical  little  coda: 

’’And  the  old  couple,  just  astir. 

Think  that  the  sunrise  left  the  door  ajart”^ 

Levvis  Mumford,  speaking  of  this  tendency  of  Emily’s  toward 
mischief  and  diablerie,  has  captured  a perfect  phrase: 

”Her  humor  rattled  impishly  against  the  bars  of  her  cage. 

She  could  not  be  subdued.  The  restraints  and  solemnities 

£ 

of  society  only  gave  her  wit  a sharper  edge.” 

1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson.  Edited  by  Martha  D.Bianchi 
and  Alfred  L.  Hampson,  page  9. 

2.  Lewis  Mumford  in  New  York  Herald  Tribune  Books 

March  17,  1929. 
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It  is  very  seldom  that  she  mentions  particular  incidents, 
but  she  does  inform  us  how  intensely  she  enjoys  the  excitement 


of  the  arrival  of  a circus  in  town  and  how  dull  everything 
seems  after  its  departure.  She  describes  the  almost  miracu- 

I 

lous  rapidity  with  which  the  circus  folds  up  its  tents  and 

I 

vanishes  into  thin  air: 

nI*ve  known  a Heaven  like  a tent 
To  wrap  its  shining  yards, 

1 

Pluck  up  its  stakes  and  disappear 
Without  the  sound  of  boards 
Or  rip  of  nail,  or  carpenter. 

But  just  the  miles  of  stare 
That  signalize  a shoves  retreat 
In  Worth  America. 

I 

No  trace,  no  figment  of  the  thing 
That  dazzled  yesterday. 

No  ring,  no  marvel; 

Men  and  feats 
Dissolved  as  utterly 
As  birds*  far  navigation 
Discloses  just  a hue; 

A plash  of  oars  — a gayety. 

Then  swallowed  up  to  view.1* 

1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson.  Edited  by  Martha  D.Bianchi 
and  Alfred  L.  Hampson,  page  291.  I! 
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This  poem  is  an  excellent  example  of  her  enigmatic  style  — 
without  any  actual  mention  of  the  word  "circus",  she  gives  us 
an  unmistakable  description.  Her  characteristic  terseness  is 
also  illustrated  here  — in  the  brief  span  of  four  words, 

"the  miles  of  stare,"  she  has  conjured  up  the  saucer  eyed 
wonderment  of  the  rural  populace  as  they  watch  the  parade  of 
wagons  disappear  down  the  road. 

Emily  is  at  her  sparkling  best  in  this  inimitable  descrip- 
tion of  the  wonders  of  the  new  invention,  the  locomotive: 

"I  like  to  see  it  lap  the  miles. 

And  lick  the  valleys  up. 

And  stop  to  feed  itself  at  tanks; 

And  then,  prodigious,  step 

Around  a pile  of  mountains. 

And  supercilious,  peer 
In  shanties  by  the  sides  of  roads; 

And  then  a quarry  pare 

To  fit  its  sides,  and  crawl  between. 

Complaining  all  the  while 
In  horrid,  hooting  stanza; 

Then  chase  itself  down  hill 
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And  neigh  like  Boanerges, 

Then,  punctual  as  a star. 

Stop  — docile  and  omnipotent  — 

At  its  own  stable  door."^- 

One  could  hardly  find  a poem  more  representative  of  Emily 
Dickinson1 2 s unique  style  — with  its  delightful  humor,  its 
playfully  enigmatic  note,  its  dazzling  array  of  apt  metaphors. 

One  of  the  most  deep-seated,  absorbing  passions  of  her 
life  was  her  love  of  beauty,  as  she  frequently  tells  us: 

"Beauty  crowds  me  till  I die. 

Beauty,  mercy  have  on  me l 
But  if  I expire  today. 

Let  it  be  in  sight  of  thee.n<i 

In  the  compact  form  of  four  lines,  she  conveys  the  greatest 
emotional  intensity. 

Sometimes  she  relaxes  into  a pervasive  feeling  of  content- 
ment as  she  expresses  her  sense  of  kinship  with  the  cosmos: 

"I  dwell  in  Possibility 
A fairer  house  than  Prose, 

More  numerous  of  windows 
Superior  of  doors. 

1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson.  Edited  by  Martha  D.Bianchi 
and  Alfred  L.  Hampson,  page  22. 

2.  Ibid,  page  236. 
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Of  chambers,  as  the  cedars  - 
Impregnable  of  eye; 

And  for  an  everlasting  roof 
The  gables  of  the  sky. 


Of  visitors  — the  fairest  — ■ 

For  occupation  — this  — 

The  spreading  wide  my  narrow  hands 
To  gather  Paradise. 

* 

ecstatic  expression.  In  the  words  of  Edward  Sapir:  "She  ex- 

i 

pressed  the  ecstasy  that  is  the  language  of  unhampered 
intuitive  living. Her  soul  transcended  the  limits  of  its 
earthly  environment  and  reached  an  exalted  plane  of  mysticism. 

There  is  this  same  other -wo:sldly,spiritual  note  about  her 
love  story  and  the  poems  that  relate  to  it.  The  section  of 
her  verse  labelled  "Love"  contains  the  most  distinctly  auto- 
biographical phase  of  her  work.  Here  she  runs  the  whole  gamut 
of  emotions  from  ecstasy  to  anguish.  Lewis  Untermeyer  was 
clairvoyant  when  he  said:  "More  fully  than  her  biographers, 

Emily  Dickinson  told  the  secret  of  her  love,  her  first 
rebellious  impulse,  her  inner  abnegation,  her  resignation,  her 

!i 

1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson.  Edited  by  Martha  D.Bianchi 
and  Alfred  L.  Hampson,  page  289. 

2.  Edward  Sapir  in  Poetry  Magazine.  May  1925, 

Emily  Dickinson.  A Primitive. 
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assured  waiting  for  reunion  in  Eternity.  There  is  little  to 
add  except  meaningless  names  and  irrelevant  street  numbers."1 

She  dramatizes  for  us  the  whole  narrative  of  her  unhappy 
love.  In  one  poem,  she  records  her  autobiography  from  girlhood 
up  to  her  meeting  with  him,  when  life  took  on  new  meaning  for 
her: 

"Let  us  play  yesterday  - 
I the  girl  at  school. 

You  and  Eternity 
The  untold  tale. 

Easing  my  famine 
At  my  lexicon. 

Logarithm  had  I for  drink  - 
fTwas  a dry  wine. 

Still  at  the  egg-life. 

Chafing  the  shell. 

When  you  troubled  the  ellipse  - 
And  the  bird  fell."^ 

Beginning  with  the  first  meeting,  she  takes  us  through  the 
progressive  stages  of  her  love.  In  the  following  stanza,  she 


1.  Louis  Untermeyer,  "Colossal  Substance"  in  Saturday 

’l 

Review  of  Literature.  March  16,  1929. 

2.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson.  Edited  by  Martha  D.Eianchi 
and  Alfred  L.  Hampson,  page  430. 


records  her  first  fleeting  impression  of  him: 

"So  the  eyes  accost  and  sunder 

In  an  audience. 

Stamped  in  instances  forever. 

So  may  countenance 

Entertain  without  addressing 

Countenance  of  One 

In  a neighboring  horizon, 

1 

Gone  as  soon  as  known." 

This  poem  would  seem  to  indicate  that  when  she  first  saw  him, 
she  was  a transient  auditor  in  his  congregation.  Knowing  the 
circumstances  of  the  Philadelphia  trip  and  being  aware  that  he 
held  a pastorate  in  that  city,  we  are  tempted  to  form  a mental 
picture  of  the  scene. 

With  the  utmost  simplicity  and  sincerity  she  describes 
the  dawn  of  love  and  the  silent  avowal: 

"It  was  a quiet  way 
He  asked  if  I was  his. 

I made  no  answer  of  the  tongue 
But  answer  of  the  eyes. 


1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson.  Edited  by  Martha  D.Eianchi 
and  Alfred  L.  Hampson,  page  545. 
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It  was  not  night  nor  noon. 

For  sunrise  stopped  upon  the  place 
And  fastened  it  in  dawn."-*- 

The  fervor  of  this  poem  sets  it  apart  as  only  for  those  who  can 
share  the  poetis  delicate  sensitiveness  of  feeling. 

The  incident  of  his  pursuit  to  Amherst,  when  the  silent 
avowal  became  expressed  in  words  and  her  answer  was  complete 
renunciation,  is  clearly  told  in  this  poignant  confession: 

"There  came  a day  at  summers  full 
Entirely  for  me; 

I thought  that  such  were  for  the  saints. 

Where  revelations  be. 

;l 

1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson.  Edited  by  Martha  D.Bianchi 
and  Alfred  L.  Hampson,  page  345. 
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The  sun,  as  common,  went  abroad. 

The  flowers,  accustomed,  blew. 

As  if  no  sail  the  solstice  passed 
That  maketh  all  things  new. 

The  time  was  scarce  profaned  by  speech; 
The  symbol  of  a word 
Was  needless,  as  at  sacrament 
The  wardrobe  of  our  Lord. 

Each  was  to  each  the  sealed  church. 
Permitted  to  commune  this  time. 

Lest  we  too  awkward  show 
At  supper  of  the  Lamb. 

The  hours  slid  fast,  as  hours  will. 
Clutched  tight  by  greedy  hands; 

So  faces  on  two  decks  look  back. 

Bound  to  opposing  lands. 

And  so,  when  all  the  time  had  failed. 
Without  external  sound. 

Each  bound  the  other1 s crucifix. 

We  gave  no  other  bond. 
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Sufficient  troth  that  we  shall  rise 


Deposed,  at  length,  the  grave  - 
To  that  new  marriage,  justified 
Through  Calvaries  of  Lovet”^ 

II 

This  amazing  confession  surely  seems  to  tell  the  full  story  of 
his  interview  with  her,  the  interview  to  which  Mrs.  Bianchi 
refers  when  she  describes  Sister  Lavinia  as  fleeing  frantically 
for  assistance  to  Susan* s house,  bursting  in,  and  exclaiming 
breathlessly,  ’’Sue,  comet  That  man  is  heret  Father  and  Mother 
are  away,  and  I am  afraid  Emily  will  go  away  with  him!”'" 

How-ever,  Emily  heroically  chose  the  path  of  abnegation: 

I 

”Each  bound  the  other* s crucifix, 

1 

We  gave  no  other  bond.” 

They  made  no  other  promise  except  not  to  meet  again  this  side 
of  the  grave: 

**So  faces  on  two  decks  look  back. 

Bound  to  opposing  lands.”'1 2' 

These  lines  seem  to  refer  definitely  to  the  fact  that  she 

wanted  him  to  put  the  whole  width  of  the  continent  between  them. 

We  have  Mrs.  Bianchi* s authority  for  this:  ”He  silently 

withdrew  with  his  wife  and  an  only  child  to  a remote  city,  a 

2 

continent* s width  remote.”  The  tragic  concluding  lines  of  the 


1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson, 
and  Alfred  L.  Hampson,  page  133. 

2.  Martha  Dickinson  Bianchi, 
Dickinson,  page  47. 
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same  poem  reiterate  this  idea  of  the  distance  between  them,  and 
perhaps  even  definitely  suggest  that  it  was  the  distance  be- 
tween  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific: 

i! 

i| 

"So  we  must  keep  apart. 

You  there,  I here. 

With  just  the  door  ajar 
That  oceans  are. 

And  prayer. 

And  that  pale  sustenance 
Despair l " 

Another  poignant  poem  gives  every  evidence  of  describing 
his  call  at  Amherst,  her  intense  mental  conflict,  her  resist- 
ance to  temptation: 

"I  rose  because  he  sank  - 
I thought  it  would  be  opposite. 

But  when  his  power  bent. 

My  Soul  stood  straight. 

I told  him  Best  must  pass 
Through  this  low  arch  of  flesh; 

No  casque  so  brave 
It  spurn  the  grave  - 
I told  him  worlds  I knew 
Where  monarchs  grew 
Who  recollected  us 
1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson.  Edited  by  Martha  D.Bianchi 
and  Alfred  L.  Hampson,  page  135. 
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If  we  were  true. 

And  so  with  thews  of  hymn 
And  sinew  from  within, 

li 

In  ways  I knew  not  that 

! 

I knew,  till  then  - 
I lifted  him.”1 

These  lofty  lines  reveal  her  answer  to  his  entreaties.  Her 

I 

strength  met  his  weakness  and  made  her  capable  of  the  renuncia- 
tion. When  his  power  failed,  her  spiritual  conviction  gave 
her  the  courage  to  make  the  decision  for  them  both.  The  dignity 
and  nobility  of  this  poem  raise  it  to  heights  seldom  reached 
even  in  the  field  of  poetic  expression. 

In  substantiation  of  Mrs.  Bianchi*s  declaration  that  the 

i; 

man  was  a minister,  I should  advance  as  an  argument  the  internal 
evidence  of  the  poetry  itself.  The  very  fact  that  when  Emily 
refers  to  him,  she  invariably  uses  the  phraseology  of  the 
church  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  man  was  associated  with 
the  ministry. 

In  a poem  recently  quoted,  note  the  number  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal references  and  symbols: 

"Each  was  to  each  the  sealfed  church. 

Permitted  to  commune  this  time. 


1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson.  Edited  by  Martha  D.Bianchi 
and  Alfred  L.  Hampson,  page  361. 


Lest  we  too  awkward  show 
At  supper  of  the  Lamb."^ 

And  again: 

"The  symbol  of  a word 
Was  needless,  as  at  sacrament 
The  wardrobe  of  our  Lord."1 
These  are  only  two  of  many  religious  analogies. 

In  another  poem  describing  the  long,  lonely  aftermath  of 
renunciation,  further  internal  evidence  would  suggest  that  the 
man  was  a minister: 

"I  cannot  live  with  you. 

It  wnuld  be  life. 

And  life  is  over  there 
Behind  the  shelf. 

I could  not  die  with  you. 

For  one  must  wait 

To  shut  the  other1 s gaze  down,  - 

You  could  not. 

Nor  could  I rise  with  you. 

Because  your  face 

1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson.  Edited  by  Martha  D.Bianchi 
and  Alfred  L.  Hampson,  page  134. 
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Would  put  out  Jesus f 
That  new  grace 

Grow  plain  and  foreign 
On  my  homesick  eye. 

Except  that  you,  than  he 
Shone  closer  by. 

They1 d judge  us  — how? 

For  you  served  Heaven,  you  know. 

Or  sought  to; 

I could  not. 

Because  you  saturated  sight. 

And  I had  no  more  eyes 
For  sordid  excellence 
As  Paradise.”1 

The  lines  "For  you  served  Heaven";  also  the  following  extreme 
statements  which,  nevertheless,  were  not  intended  as  sacrilege: 
"Because  your  face 
Would  put  out  Jesus1" 

and  "Because  you  saturated  sight"  might  even  indicate  that 
because  he  was  so  eloquent  as  a preacher  and  so  fascinating  as 
a man,  she  felt  herself  in  danger  of  forgetting  the  religious 

1.  Poems  of  Emilv  Dickinson.  Edited  by  Martha  D.Bianchi 
and  Alfred  L.  Hampson,  page  131. 


theme  of  his  preaching  to  worship  at  the  shrine  of  his  personal 
magnetism. 

George  Whicher  has  said:  ”The  most  striking  theme  of  her 

poetry  is  the  Puritan  theme  of  renunciation,”^  and  we  cannot 
fail  to  agree  when  we  note  the  large  proportion  of  her  poems 
that  deal  with  this  subject.  In  telling  the  complete  story  of 
her  abnegation,  she  uses  a great  variety  of  figures  of  speech. 
In  the  following  poem,  she  suggests  the  mere  glimpse  of  love 
that  she  had  received: 

”God  gave  a loaf  to  every  bird. 

But  just  a crumb  to  me.”1 2 3 

And  again  she  uses  the  figure  of  a soul-starved  person: 

”1  had  been  hungry  all  the  years. 

My  noon  had  come,  to  dine; 

I,  trembling,  drew  the  table  near. 

And  touched  the  curious  wine. 

!Twas  this  on  tables  I had  seen. 

When  turning,  hungry,  lone, 

I looked  in  windows,  for  the  wealth 
I could  not  hope  to  own.” 

1.  George  Vvhicher  in  the  introduction  to  the  Amherst 
Bibliography  of  Emily  Dickinson. 

2.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson.  Edited  by  Martha  D.Bianchi 
and  Alfred  L.  Hampson,  page  27. 

3.  Ibid,  page=3&«=™= 


In  another  poem  she  employs  the  metaphor  of  the  door  suddenly 
thrown  ajar  and  then  as  suddenly  closed: 
nA  door  just  opened  on  a street 
I,  lost,  was  passing  by. 

An  instant* s width  of  warmth  disclosed. 

And  wealth,  and  company. 

The  door  as  sudden  shut,  and  I, 

I,  lost,  was  passing  by,  - 

Lost  doubly,  but  by  contrast  most. 

Enlightening  misery. 

i With  still  different  imagery,  she  poignantly  tells  us  that  her 

i 

few  fleeting  moments  of  happiness  had  to  suffice  for  a lifetime: 
"I  took  one  draught  of  life, 

1*11  tell  you  what  I paid. 

Precisely  an  existence  - 
The  market  price,  they  said. 

They  weighed  me,  dust  by  dust. 

They  balanced  film  with  film. 

They  handed  me  my  being* s worth  - 

g 

A single  dram  of  Heaven. n 

1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson.  Edited  by  Martha  D.Bianchi 
and  Alfred  L.  Hampson,  page  51. 

2.  Ibid,  page  345. 
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After  she  had  dismissed  him  from  her  life,  there  followed  a 
long  aftermath  of  loneliness,  blind  longing,  and  mental  anguish; 
and  during  this  period  she  wrote  some  of  the  most  tragic  of  her 
love  poems.  Louis  Untermeyer  expresses  this  thought  in  the 
following  words:  "Emily  runs  the  gamut  of  love  in  absence,  the 

agony  of  separation,  the  long  lethargy  of  grief.  Her  resistance 
to  the  appeal  of  love  is  expressed  in  the  most  impassioned  love 
poems  written  by  any  woman  since  Sappho."^ 

In  the  enforced  separation,  her  most  haunting  regret  is 
that  she  cannot  perform  services  for  her  beloved: 

"Although  I put  away  his  life. 

An  ornament  too  grand 

For  forehead  low  as  mine  to  wear. 

This  might  have  been  the  hand 

That  sowed  the  flowers  he  preferred. 

Or  smoothed  a homely  pain  - 
Or  pushed  the  pebble  from  his  path, 

p 

Or  played  his  chosen  tune." 

To  express  the  poignancy  of  her  loss,  she  uses  the  symbol 
of  a legacy: 

1.  Louis  Untermeyer  - "Colossal  Substance"  in  Saturday 
Review  of  Literature.  March  16,  1929. 

2.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson.  Edited  by  Martha  D.Bianchi 
and  Alfred  L.  Hampson,  page  358. 
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"You  left  me,  sweet,  two  legacies,  - 
A legacy  of  love 


S4 


A Heavenly  Father  would  content. 

Had  he  the  offer  of; 

You  left  me  boundaries  of  pain 
Capacious  as  the  sea. 

Between  eternity  and  time, 

1 

Your  consciousness  and  me." 

In  another  poem  expressing  the  depths  of  her  loss,  she  produces 
an  almost  overwhelming  effect  with  quaint,  housewifely  imagery: 
"If  you  were  coming  in  the  fall, 

I’d  brush  the  summer  by 

With  half  a smile  and  half  a spurn 

As  housewives  do  a fly. 

If  I could  see  you  in  a year, 

I’d  wind  the  months  in  balls. 

And  put  them  each  in  separate  drawers. 

Until  their  time  befalls. 

If  only  centuries  delayed, 

I’d  count  them  on  my  hand. 

Subtracting  till  my  fingers  dropped 
Into  Van  Diemen’s  land. 

1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson.  Edited  by  Martha  D.Bianchi 


and  Alfred  L.  Hampson,  page  127 
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If  certain,  when  this  life  was  out. 

That  yours  and  mine  should  be, 

I!d  toss  it  yonder  like  a rind. 

And  taste  eternity."^ 

The  simple,  homely  metaphors  used  here  add  inestimably  to  the 
dramatic  intensity  of  the  lines. 

Occasionally,  apart  from  her  justifiable  anguish  of  soul, 
an  exaggerated  note  of  self  pity  may  seem  to  creep  into  her  verse 
T,Title  divine  is  mine 
The  Wife  without 
The  Sign. 

Acute  degree 
Conferred  on  me  - 
Empress  of  Calvary. 

Born  — Bridalled  — 

Shrouded  — 

In  a day 
Tri  - Victory. 

We  may  question  the  good  taste  of  calling  one*s  self  "Empress  of 
Calvary"  — there  may  seem  to  be  an  exaggerated  morbidness  here, 
perhaps  even  a rather  melodramatic,  artificial  touch.  And  yet, 

1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson.  Edited  by  Martha  D.Bianchi 
and  Alfred  L.  Hampson,  page  128. 

2.  Ibid,  page  154. 

J 

the  last  four  lines  stir  us  strangely  with  the  depths  of  their 
pathos: 

™My  Husband,’ 

Women  say. 

Stroking  the  melody,  - 
Is  this  the  way?n^ 

It  is  quite  evident  that  Emily  Dickinson  felt  in  much  more  fervic 
terms  than  most  people;  and  it  is  not  unnatural  that  sometimes 
her  emotional  intensity  led  her  to  extremes  of  effusiveness  and 
that  sometimes  we  detect  a slight  suggestion  of  artificiality. 

But  the  best  of  her  love  poems  have  genuine  poignancy,  as 
in  this  lyric,  whose  deep  sincerity  and  heart  rending  despair 
are  unmistakable: 

nMy  life  closed  twice  before  its  close; 

It  yet  remains  to  see 
If  immortality  unveil 
A third  event  to  me. 

So  huge,  so  hopeless  to  conceive. 

As  these  that  twice  befell. 

Parting  is  all  we  know  of  heaven. 

And  all  we  need  of  hell.”^ 

This  poem  was  undoubtedly  written  at  a later  date  and  probably 
1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson.  Edited  by  Martha  D.Bianchi 


and  Alfred  L.  Hampson,  page  154. 
2.  Ibid,  page  45. 


C: 


the  references  are  to  the  first  parting  when  love  was  renounced 
and  the  final  parting  when  he  died  at  a prematurely  early  age. 

But  there  were  years  of  anguish  and  blind  longing  while  he 
was  still  alive  and  miles  away,  as  when  she  wrote: 

"What  would  I give  to  see  his  face? 

I’d  give  — I’d  give  my  life,  of  course.”1 
She  even  describes  a letter  which  she  sent  to  him,  and  expresses 
her  envy  of  the  slip  of  paper  that  could  traverse  the  miles  and 
go  to  him,  as  she  could  not: 

"Going  to  him!  Happy  lettert  Tell  him 
Tell  him  the  page  I didn’t  write; 

Tell  him  I only  said  the  syntax 
And  left  the  verb  and  pronoun  out. 

Tell  him  just  how  the  fingers  hurried. 

Then  how  they  waded,  slow,  slow,  slow. 

And  then  you  wished  you  had  eyes  in  your  pages. 

So  you  could  see  what  moved  them  so. 

Tell  him  it  wasn’t  a practised  writer. 

You  guessed,  from  the  way  the  sentence  toiled; 

You  could  hear  the  bodice  tug,  behind  you. 

As  if  it  held  but  the  might  of  a child; 


Edited  by  Martha  D.Bianchi 


1 • Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson • 
and  Alfred  L.  Hampson,  page  353. 
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You  almost  pitied  it,  you,  it  worked  so. 

! 

Tell  him  — No,  you  may  quibble  there. 

For  it  would  split  his  heart  to  know  it. 

And  then  you  and  I were  silenter."^ 

There  are  undercurrents  of  pathos  in  this  poem  beyond  the  mere 
externals  of  v/ords. 

When  she  receives  his  answer,  she  can  scarcely  contain 
I herself  for  sheer  ecstasy: 

"The  way  I read  a letter’s  this: 

’Tis  first  I lock  the  door. 

And  push  it  with  my  fingers  next, 

For  transport  it  be  sure. 

And  then  I go  the  furthest  off 
To  counteract  a knock; 

Then  draw  my  little  letter  forth 
And  softly  pick  its  lock. 

Then,  glancing  narrow  at  the  wall. 

And  narrow  at  the  floor. 

For  firm  conviction  of  a mouse 
Not  exorcised  before. 


1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson.  Edited  by  Martha  D.Bianchi 
and  Alfred  L.  Hampson,  page  139. 
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Peruse  how  infinite  I am 
To  — no  one  that  you  know! 

And  sigh  for  lack  of  heaven,  — but  not 
The  heaven  the  creeds  bestow. 


In  one  brief  but  potent  line,  she  expresses  the  sense  of 
natural  affinity  she  felt  for  him: 

p 

"Where  thou  art  — that  is  Home." 

And  then,  overwhelmed  by  bitter  actuality,  by  the  thought  of 
the  aching  void  his  absence  leaves,  she  writes  rebelliously, 
"What  comfort  was  it.  Wisdom  was 
The  spoiler  of  our  home?" 

What  solace  is  there  in  thinking  one  has  done  the  wise  thing, 
when  oneTs  heart  is  wrenched  in  doing  it? 

Sometimes,  her  longing  sharpens  her  imagination  and  with 
heart-breaking  poignancy  she  conjures  up  a picture  of  the  ideal 
marriage  of  souls  and  spirits  that  they  might  have  known,  if 
fate  had  been  kind: 

"Forever  at  his  side  to  walk 
The  smaller  of  the  two. 

Brain  of  his  brain,  blood  of  his  blood. 

Two  lives,  one  Being  now. 


1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson.  Edited  by  Martha  D.Bianchi 
and  Alfred  L.  Hampson,  page  140. 

2.  Ibid,  page  355. 

3.  Ibid,  page  360. 
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Forever  of  his  fate  to  taste. 

If  grief,  the  largest  part  - 
If  joy,  to  put  my  piece  away 
For  that  belovfed  heart."-'- 

But  then  comes  the  awakening  to  harsh  reality,  and  the  ache  of 
separation  is  redoubled: 

"You  see,  I cannot  see  your  lifetime, 

I must  guess 

How  many  times  it  ached 

For  me  today  — confess 

How  many  times  for  my  far  sake 
The  brave  eyes  film. 

But  I guess  guessing  hurts. 

Mine  get  so  dim. 

Too  vague  the  face 
My  own  so  patient  covets. 

Too  far  the  strength 
My  timidness  enfolds; 

Haunting  the  heart 

Like  her  transplanted  faces, 

1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson.  Edited  by  Martha  D.Bianchi 
and  Alfred  L.  Hampson,  page  552. 
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Teasing  the  want 
It  only  can  suffice. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  the  enforced  separation,  they  were  one  in 
spirit.  No  physical  distance  could  keep  them  apart  — it  was 
spiritual  reasons  only,  she  assures  us  in  this  intensely 
dramatic  poem: 

"I  had  not  minded  walls 
Were  Universe  one  rock. 

And  far  I heard  his  silver  call 
The  other  side  the  block. 

ITd  tunnel  until  my  groove 
Pushed  sudden  through  to  his. 

Then  my  face  take  recompense  - 
The  looking  in  his  eyes. 

Eut  !tis  a single  hair, 

A filament,  a law  - 
A cobweb  wove  in  adamant, 

A battlement  of  straw  - 


A limit  like  the  veil 
Unto  the  lady1 s face. 


and 


1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson.  Edited  by  Martha  D.Bianchi 
Alfred  L.  Hampson,  page  359. 
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But  every  mesh  a citadel 
And  dragons  in  the  crease!”'*' 

An  unwritten  law,  a code  of  honor,  intangible,  but  as  inexorable 
as  if  it  had  been  emblazoned  in  letters  of  fire,  kept  them  apart. 
Emily  Dickinson  had  all  the  spiritual  strength  of  her  Puritan 
ancestors. 

Yet  sometimes  the  desire  to  flee  to  him  must  have  been 
almost  overwhelming.  In  her  anguish  of  loneliness  she  wrrote: 

”1  measure  every  grief  I meet 
With  analytic  eyes; 

I wonder  if  it  weighs  like  mine. 

Or  has  an  easier  size. 

I wonder  if  they  bore  it  long. 

Or  did  it  just  begin? 

I could  not  tell  the  date  of  mine. 

It  feels  so  old  a pain. 

I wonder  if  it  hurts  to  live. 

And  if  they  have  to  try. 

And  whether,  could  they  choose  between. 

They  wrould  not  rather  die. 


1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson.  Edited  by  Martha  D.Bianchi 
and  Alfred  L.  Hampson,  page  361. 
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A piercing  comfort  it  affords 
In  passing  Calvary, 

To  note  the  fashions  of  the  cross. 

Of  those  that  stand  alone. 

Still  fascinated  to  presume 
That  some  are  like  my  own.”-*- 

These  touching  lines  show  that  in  her  loneliness,  she  did  not 
become  selfish  or  bitter;  on  the  contrary,  her  sorrow  made  her 
all  the  more  sensitively  aware  of  other  heartbreaks  in  the 

i 

world,  and  her  sympathy  went  out  to  those  who  had  suffered 
sorrow?  or  loss* 

■ 

Separation  had  no  power  to  diminish  the  constancy  of  her 
love.  Fervently  she  vows  her  devotion: 
n Doubt  me,  my  dim  companion l 
Why,  God  would  be  content 
With  but  a fraction  of  the  love 
Poured  thee  without  a stint. 

The  whole  of  me,  forever. 

What  more  the  woman  can,  - 
Say  quick,  that  I may  dower  thee 
With  last  delight  I ownln^ 

1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson.  Edited  by  Martha  D.Bianchi 
and  Alfred  L.  Hampson,  page  52. 
j 2.  Ibid,  page  128. 
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In  some  of  the  most  intimate  personal  confessions  ever  written, 
she  dedicates  herself  completely  to  the  memory  of  him: 

"He  put  the  belt  around  my  life,  - 
I heard  the  buckle  snap. 

And  turned  away,  imperial. 

My  lifetime  folding  up 
Deliberate,  as  a duke  would  do 
A kingdom1 s title  - deed,  - 
Henceforth  a dedicated  sort, 

A member  of  the  cloud. 

Yet  not  too  far  to  come  at  call. 

And  do  the  little  toils 

That  make  the  circuit  of  the  rest. 

And  deal  occasional  smiles 
To  lives  that  stoop  to  notice  mine 
And  kindly  ask  it  in,  - 
Whose  invitation,  knew  you  not 
For  whom  I must  decline?"^ 

Reading  her  amazing  self  revelations,  noting  her  candor, 
realizing  that  she  is  unveiling  her  very  soul,  we  must  have  some 
understanding  of  her  diffidence  about  publishing  her  verse. 

Rollc  Walter  Brown  has  given  a discerning  explanation  of  her 

1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson.  Edited  by  Martha  D.Bianchi 
and  Alfred  L.  Hampson,  page  144. 
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shrinking  from  publicity:  "In  her  poems  she  dealt  with  matters 

so  close  to  her  that  she  could  mention  them  only  in  the  imperson- 
al — and  then  guard  the  manuscript  throughout  a lifetime."-^- 
In  poems  almost  overwhelming  in  their  tragic  intensity,  she  has 
given  us  a complete  analysis  of  her  state  of  mind  after  the 
renunciation. 

"After  great  pain  a formal  feeling  comes  - 

The  nerves  sit  ceremonious  like  tombs; 

The  stiff  Heart  questions  — was  it  He  that  bore? 

And  yesterday  — or  centuries  before? 

The  feet  mechanical 

Go  round  a wooden  way 

Of  ground  or  air  or  ought,  regardless  grown, 

A quartz  contentment  like  a stone. 

This  is  the  hour  of  lead 

Remembered  if  outlived. 

As  freezing  persons  recollect  the  snow  - 

2 

First  chill,  then  stupor,  then  the  letting  go." 

She  describes  the  trancelike  languor  that  follows  pain  and  grief: 
"There  is  a languor  of  the  life 

More  imminent  than  pain; 

1.  Rollo  Walter  Brown,  Lonely  Americans,  page  251. 

2.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson.  Edited  by  Martha  D.Eianchi 
and  Alfred  L.  Hampson,  page  365. 


’Tis  pain’s  successor,  when  the  Soul 
Has  suffered  all  it  can.”1 
And  again  she  expresses  the  almost  inexpressible: 

’’There  is  a pain  so  utter 
It  swallows  Being  up. 

Then  covers  the  abyss  with  trance 
So  memory  can  step 
Around,  across,  upon  it. 

As  one  within  a swoon 

Goes  steady,  when  an  open  eye 

Would  drop  him  bone  by  bone.”^ 

But  one  must  exist,  even  when  all  joy  and  meaning  have  gone, 
out  of  life.  Like  an  automaton,  she  goes  about  the  daily 
routine,  doing  the  commonplace  things  that  must  be  done: 

”1  tie  my  hat,  I crease  my  shawl. 

Life’s  little  duties  do 
Precisely  as  the  very  best 
Were  infinite  to  me. 

I put  new7  blossoms  in  the  glass. 

And  throw  the  old  away; 

I push  a petal  from  my  gown 
That  anchored  there,  — I weigh 

1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson.  Edited  by  Martha  D.Bianchi 
and  Alfred  L.  Hampson,  page  366. 


The  time  * twill  be  till  six  o’  clock, 

I have  so  much  to  do  - 

And  get  existence  some  way  back. 

Stopped,  struck,  my  ticking  through.”1 
Never  has  a sense  of  utter  futility,  induced  by  the  shock  of 
grief,  been  described  with  more  poignancy  and  more  vividness. 

And  yet  the  day  came  when  the  first  bitterness  of  her  grief 
was  mellowed  somewhat  by  the  passing  of  time  and  the  soothing 
influence  of  God’s  grace: 

”1  got  so  I could  hear  his  name 
Without  - 
Tremendous  gainl  - 
That  stop-sensation  in  my  soul. 

And  thunder  in  the  room. 

I got  so  I could  walk  across 
That  angle  in  the  floor 
Where  he  turned  - so  - and  I turned  how 
And  all  our  sinew  tore. 

I got  so  I could  stir  the  box 
In  which  his  letters  grew  - 
Without  that  forcing  in  my  breath 
As  staples  driven  through. 


— 


1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson, 
and  Alfred  L.  Hampson,  page  368 


Edited  by  Martha  D.  Bianchi 
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Could  dimly  recollect  a Grace  - 
I think  they  called  it  ! God1, 

Renowned  to  ease  extremity 
When  formula  had  failed. 

Then  came  his  premature  death,  and  she  found  her  philosophy 
totally  inadequate  to  fill  the  aching  void.  She  expressed  an 
almost  overwhelming  desire  to  hasten  their  reunion  and  join  him 
in  death: 

"What  if  I say  I shall  not  wait? 

What  if  I burst  the  fleshly  gate 
And  pass,  escaped,  to  thee? 

What  if  I file  this  mortal  off. 

See  where  it  hurt  me  — that*s  enough  — ■ 

And  wade  in  liberty?”^ 

But  release  does  not  come  in  answer  to  onefs  prayer.  One 
thing,  however,  was  certain  — her  love  w^ould  be  eternal.  When 
every  other  emotion  had  been  dulled  by  grief,  the  memory  of  the 
different  phases  of  her  love  — hope,  fear,  despair  — would 
endure  in  full  intensity. 

"When  I hoped.  I recollect 
Just  the  place  I stood 
In  a chamber  facing  West  - 
Roughest  air  was  good. 

1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson.  Edited  by  Martha  D.  Bianchi 
and  Alfred  L.  Hampson,  page  370. 

2.  Ibid,  page  145. 
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Not  a sleet  could  bite  me. 

Not  a frost  could  cool, 

Hope  it  was  that  kept  me  warm  - 
Not  merino  shawl. 

When  I feared  — I recollect 

Just  the  day  it  was  - 

Worlds  were  swimming  in  the  Sun, 

Yet  how  Nature  froze! 

Icicles  upon  my  soul 
Prickled  raw  and  cool. 

Birds  went  praising  everywhere. 

Mine  alone  was  still. 

And  the  day  that  I despaired  - 
This  if  I forget. 

Nature  will  that  it  be  night 
When  the  sun  is  set. 

Dark  shall  overtake  the  hill. 

Overtake  the  sky. 

Nature  hesitate  before 
Memory  — and  me."'*' 

1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson.  Edited  by  Martha  D.  Bianchi 
and  Alfred  L.  Hampson,  page  368. 
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After  such  a perfect  expression  of  her  love,  it  would  be 
futile  to  attempt  further  comment.  One  maintains  a respectful 
silence  in  the  presence  of  such  emotional  depths.  Emily 
Dickinson  has  told  the  whole  story  of  her  love  with  inspired 
utterance  and  complete  finality* 

We  cannot  leave  the  subject  of  the  autobiographical  note  in 
Emily  Dickinson1 2 s work  without  quoting  her  inimitable  description 
of  herself  contained  in  a letter  to  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson: 

”1  am  small,  like  the  wren;  and  my  hair  is  bold,  like  the 
chestnut  burr;  and  my  eyes,  like  the  sherry  in  the  glass  that 
the  guest  leaves.”1  It  is  obvious  that  Emily  Dickinson  was  a 
poet  even  in  prose. 

Also  from  the  letters,  her  inspired  definition  of  poetry 
is  a veritable  classic:  ”If  I read  a book  and  it  makes  my 

whole  body  so  cold  no  fire  can  ever  warm  me,  I know  that  is 
poetry.  If  I feel  physically  as  if  the  top  of  my  head  were 
taken  off,  I know  that  is  poetry.  These  are  the  only  ways  I 
know  it.  Is  there  any  other  way? The  metaphor  of  intense 
cold  used  here  symbolizes  her  belief  that  the  essential  quality 
of  poetry  is  its  emotional  intensity.  Again,  in  a verse 
definition,  she  reiterates  the  same  idea  of  the  emotional 
intensity  of  poetry.  She  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  poetry 

1.  Life  and  Letters  of  Emily  Dickinson  — Martha  Dickinson 
Bianchi,  page  241. 

2.  Ibid,  page  276. 
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came  to  her  as  the  result  of  love,  a most  revealing  and 
significant  confession: 

"To  pile  like  -Thunder  to  its  close. 

Then  crumble  grand  away, 

While  everything  created  hid  - 
This  would  be  Poetry: 

Or  Love,  — the  two  coeval  came  - 
We  both  and  neither  prove. 

Experience  either,  and  consume  - 
For  none  see  God  and  live."-*- 

Poetic  vision  came  to  her  through  the  sublimation  of  her  love. 
Poetry,  inspired  by  her  idealism,  became  the  compensation  for 
her  loss.  Percy  Hutchison  has  expressed  this  theory  of  com- 
pensation in  the  following  penetrating  comment:  "All  pity  for 

Miss  Dickinson1 s ’starved  life*  is  misdirected.  Her  life  was 
one  of  the  deepest,  one  of  the  richest,  ever  lived  out  on  this 
continent.  She  is  one  of  the  few  Americans  who  have  realized 

themselves.  When  she  want  upstairs  and  closed  the  door,  she 

2 

mastered  life  by  rejecting  it." 

The  explanation  of  her  development  as  a poet  is  the  love 
story.  The  love  story  accounts  for  many  things  in  her 
biography  and  cultural  development  that  may  have  seemed  un- 
accountable: it  explains  the  extreme  emotional  intensity  of  her 

1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson.  Edited  by  Martha  D.  Bianchi 
and  Alfred  L.  Hampson,  page  271. 

2.  Percy  Hutchison, N.Y. Times  Book  Review. March  17,1929. 
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verse,  her  withdrawal  from  the  world  into  seclusion,  her 
unwillingness  to  publish,  her  wish  to  have  her  poetry  burned 
after  her  death.  Furthermore,  the  sincerity  and  poignancy  of 
her  love  poems  place  them  in  a class  by  themselves,  astounding 
personal  disclosures* 

The  same  quality  of  sincerity  and  personal  revelation  that 
we  find  in  the  love  poems  is  evident  in  all  her  poems,  whether 

introspective  or  philosophical.  Her  poetry  is  indeed  the  book 

II 

of  her  mind  and  heart.  With  remarkable  candor,  she  reveals 
every  secret  of  her  rare  personality  — her  shyness,  her 
sensitiveness,  her  habit  of  solitude,  her  periods  of  mental 
conflict  followed  by  reaffirmation  of  faith,  her  intense  joy 
in  life,  her  reliance  upon  the  strength  and  independence  of  her 
own  mind,  her  idealism. 

In  her  seclusion  she  found  the  fulfillment  of  her  life  — 
her  poetry.  All  that  she  was  — charming,  tender,  vivacious, 
humorous,  rebellious,  self  reliant  — is  revealed  in  her  poetry; 
all  that  she  thought  — on  love,  on  life,  on  death,  on 
eternity  — is  revealed  in  her  poetry.  She  and  her  verse  are 
inseparable.  She  lived  to  express  herself  in  her  illuminating 
messages.  Her  poetry  was  her  life  — a spontaneous,  instinctive 
expression  of  her  wrhole  self,  without  reservation  and  without 
disguise.  It  is  just  this  quality  of  personal  revelation  that 
places  Emily  Dickinson  in  a unique  position  in  literature. 
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CHAPTER  III 


jj 

I 

Emily  Dickinson  as  a Nature  Poet 

| 

It 

Of  the  many  facets  of  Emily  Dickinson* s unique  person- 
ality,  the  more  joyous,  exuberant  phase  is  revealed  in  her 
nature  poetry.  Living  quietly  as  she  did,  surrounded  by  her 
orchard,  her  garden,  and  her  birds,  she  absorbed  beauty  and 
reverenced  it  with  all  the  ardor  of  her  ardent  spirit. 

i! 

Sensitive  as  only  a poet  or  an  artist  could  be,  she  was  keenly 
aware  of  all  the  sights  and  sounds  of  nature  around  her  — 

I 

of  the  migrations  of  birds,  of  the  miracle  of  the  growth  of 
trees  and  grass  and  flowers,  of  the  revolutions  of  the  sun, 
of  the  progression  of  the  seasons.  In  the  words  of 
Gamaliel  Bradford:  "Nature  was  the  friend  of  her  secluded 

spirit.  Flowers  and  trees  and  birds  and  insects  talked  to 
her  and  she  to  them  in  a strange  speech.”1 2  Robert  Hillyer 
calls  her  "the  laureate  of  an  entire  countryside, **  and  adds 
felicitously,  nShe  interpreted  New  England  and  eternity."^ 

There  is  every  evidence  in  her  poetry  that  Emily 
Dickinson  was  equipped  with  unusually  acute  sense  perceptions, 
that  she  had  remarkably  keen  powers  of  observation  and  of 
hearing.  Proof  that  she  must  have  had  almost  microscopic  eyes 
is  shown  in  the  closeness  and  accuracy  with  which  she  observes 

1.  Gamaliel  Bradford  - Portraits  of  American  Women. 


2.  Robert  Hillyer  - The  Freeman.  October  18,  1922 
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natural  objects  and  the  definiteness  with  which  she  describes 
the  minutest  detail.  Take,  for  example,  this  charmingly 
humorous  description  of  the  habits  of  a bird: 

"A  bird  came  down  the  vmlk: 

He  did  not  know  I saw; 

He  bit  an  angle  worm  in  halves 
And  ate  the  fellow,  raw. 

And  then  he  drank  a dew 
From  a convenient  grass 
And  then  hopped  sidewise  to  the  wall 

! 

To  let  a beetle  pass. 

He  glanced  with  rapid  eyes 
That  hurried  all  abroad,  — 

I 

They  looked  like  frightened  beads,  I thought 
He  stirred  his  velvet  head 

Like  one  in  danger;  cautious, 

I offered  him  a crumb. 

And  he  unrolled  his  feathers 
And  rowred  him  softer  home 
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Than  oars  divide  the  ocean. 

Too  silver  for  a seam. 

Or  butterflies,  off  banks  of  noon. 

Leap,  plashless,  as  they  swim."l 
Again,  note  the  accuracy  and  vividness  with  which  she  describes 
the  movements  of  a snake: 

"A  narrow7  fellow  in  the  grass 
Occasionally  rides; 

You  may  have  met  him,  — did  you  not? 

His  notice  sudden  is. 

The  grass  divides  as  with  a comb, 

A spotted  shaft  is  seen; 

And  then  it  closes  at  your  feet 
And  opens  further  on."2 

That  she  also  had  unusually  acute  hearing  is  manifest  in 
her  many  references  to  barely  perceptible  sounds  that  many 
people  would  hardly  notice: 

"The  murmur  of  a bee 

'Z 

A witchcraft  yieldeth  me." 


1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson, 
and  Alfred  L.  Hampson,  page  78. 

2*  Ibid,  page  79. 

3.  Ibid,  page  94. 
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Again,  she  captures  the  spell  of  a subtle  sound  effect  in  this 
vivid  simile: 

i 

"Like  trains  of  cars  on  tracks  of  plush 

■» 

I hear  the  level  bee." 

I What  a faithful  and  inimitable  description  she  gives  of  the 
whirring  sound  made  by  the  humming  bird: 

"Within  my  garden  rides  a bird 
Upon  a single  wheel. 

Whose  spokes  a dizzy  music  make 
As  ftwere  a traveling  mill." 

This  intensity  of  her  sense  impressions  is  especially 
evident  in  the  pictorial  quality  of  her  descriptions  of  scenes 
and  in  her  fondness  for  vivid  color.  References  to  brilliant 
color  effects  appear  constantly  in  her  verses.  For  instance, 
as  if  nature  were  an  artist,  she  comments  on  nature1 2 s varied 
palette: 

"Nature  rarer  uses  yellow 
Than  another  hue; 

Saves  she  all  of  that  for  sunsets,  - 
Prodigal  of  blue. 

1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson.  Edited  by  Martha  D.Bianchi 
and  Alfred  L.  Hampson,  page  100. 

2.  Ibid,  page  306. 
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Spending  scarlet  like  a woman 
Yellow  she  affords 
Only  scantly  and  selectly 
Like  a lover’s  words. 

Stirred  deeply  by  the  glory  and  grandeur  of  the  northern  lights 
she  depicts  the  scene  in  this  inimitable  phrase: 
n0f  bronze  and  blaze 
The  north,  tonight! 

Again,  with  a characteristically  startling  metaphor,  she  paints 
an  impressionistic  picture  of  sunset: 

"Blazing  in  gold  and  quenching  in  purple 

3 

The  juggler  of  day  is  gone!" 

Describing  the  sun  on  the  hilltop,  she  uses  another  daring 
figure: 


"I  never  told  the  buried  gold 
Upon  the  hill  that  lies 
I saw  the  sun,  his  plunder  done 
Crouch  low  to  guard  his  prize."1 2 3 4 


i 


1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson.  Edited  by  Martha  D.Bianchi 
and  Alfred  L.  Hampson,  page  83. 

2.  Ibid,  page  121. 

3.  Ibid,  page  88. 

4.  Ibid,  page  238. 
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Of  the  sunrise  she  writes: 

”1*11  tell  you  how  the  sun  rose  — 

i! 

A ribbon  at  a time 

The  steeples  swam  in  amethyst . 

ii 

Alfred  Kreymborg  is  quite  justified  in  his  conclusion  that 

'i 

g 

"the  sun  was  her  favorite”,  for  one  could  multiply  almost 
endlessly  examples  of  her  poems  describing  sunrises  and  sunsets. 
Perhaps  the  most  beautiful  and  the  most  characteristic  of  all  jj 
is  the  poem  in  which  she  uses  with  startling  vividness  her  own 

i 

unique  type  of  housewifely  imagery: 

"She  sweeps  with  many-colored  brooms 
And  leaves  the  shreds  behind 
Oh,  housewife  in  the  evening  west 
Come  back,  and  dust  the  pond. 

You  dropped  a purple  ravelling  in 
You  dropped  an  amber  thread; 

And  now’  youfve  littered  all  the  East 
With  duds  of  emerald 1 


1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson.  Edited  by  Martha  D.Bianchi 
and  Alfred  L.  Hampson,  page  104. 

2.  Alfred  Kreymborg  - Our  Singing  Strength. 
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And  still  she  plies  her  spotted  brooms. 

And  still  the  aprons  fly. 

Till  brooms  fade  softly  into  stars  — 

And  then  I come  away*n^ 

Who  but  Emily  Dickinson  would  dream  of  picturing  the  departing 

. 

sun  as  a careless  housewife  and  the  bright  hued  clouds  as  her 
many  colored  brooms  with  which  she  too  hastily  sweeps  the  sky?  j: 
Only  Emily  Dickinson  could  have  written  this  unique  poem. With 
its  glorification  of  the  commonplace  into  a series  of  striking 
metaphors  and  brilliant  color  effects,  it  bears  the  unmistakable 

!i 

I! 

stamp  of  her  personality  and  her  sprightly  imagination* 

Just  as  Emily  Dickinson  was  gifted  with  unusually  acute 
sense  perceptions,  so  she  was  endowed  by  nature  with  an 
unusually  impressionable  soul  and  spirit*  The  intensity  of 
her  sense  impressions  is  paralleled  by  the  intensity  of  her 
moods.  She  goes  from  one  extreme  of  ecstatic  joy  in  nature  to 
the  other  extreme  of  poignancy,  as  if  beauty  were  almost  too 
much  to  bear.  For  instance,  for  sheer  exuberance  of  spirit, 
what  could  equal  these  lines: 

I! 


1*  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson.  Edited  by  Martha  D.Bianchi 
and  Alfred  L.  Hampson,  page  87. 


"Bring  me  the  sunset  in  a cup. 

Reckon  the  morning* s flagons  up. 

And  say  how  many  dew; 

Tell  me  how  far  the  morning  leaps. 
Tell  me  what  time  the  weaver  sleeps 
Who  spun  the  breadths  of  bluei 


Write  me  how  many  notes  there  be 
In  the  new  robin*  s ecstasy 
Among  astonished  boughs; 

How  many  trips  the  tortoise  makes. 

How  many  cups  the  bee  partakes,  - 
The  debauchee  of  dews I 

With  what  rapture  and  almost  religious  exaltation  she  expresses 
her  sense  of  the  mysterious  magic  of  nature: 

"The  murmur  of  a bee 
A witchcraft  yieldeth  me. 

If  any  ask  me  why, 

*Twere  easier  to  die 
Than  tell. 


1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson.  Edited  by  Martha  D.Bianchi 


and  Alfred  L.  Hampson,  page  86 
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The  red  upon  the  hill 

i 

Taketh  away  my  will; 

If  anybody  sneer. 

Take  care,  for  God  is  here, 

That*s  all. 

I 

The  breaking  of  the  day 
Addeth  to  my  degree; 

If  any  ask  me  how, 

■ i 

Artist,  who  drew  me  so. 

Must  telll"1 

She  has  written  many  verses  athrill  with  the  miracle  of 
returning  spring,  the  rebirth  of  the  year.  Among  the  loveliest 
and  most  graceful  of  these  is  the  following  brief  vignette  of 
sixteen  lines: 

"An  altered  look  about  the  hills; 

A Tyrian  light  the  village  fills; 

A wider  sunrise  in  the  dawn; 

A deeper  twilight  on  the  lawn; 

A print  of  a vermilion  foot; 

A purple  finger  on  the  slope; 

A flippant  fly  upon  the  pane; 

A spider  at  his  trade  again; 


1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson.  Edited  by  Martha  D.Eianchi 
and  Alfred  L.  Hampson,  page  94. 
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An  added  strut  in  chanticleer; 

A flower  expected  everywhere; 

An  axe  shrill  singing  in  the  woods; 

Fern  - odors  on  untraveled  roads,  - 
All  this,  and  more  I cannot  tell, 

A furtive  look  you  know  as  well. 

And  Nicodemus1  mystery 
Receives  its  annual  reply. 

This  poem  is  a perfect  expression  of  her  art  at  its  simplest 
and  most  picturesque.  Note  the  emphasis  on  all  sorts  of  sense 
impressions  — sights,  sounds,  odors.  Note  the  closeness  of 
observation,  the  uncanny  accuracy  and  picturesqueness  of 
detail,  the  vividness  and  concentration  of  expression,  her 
unfailing  choice  of  the  perfect,  inevitable  word.  Note, 
above  all,  the  intensity  of  feeling  with  which  she  suggests 
that  the  miracle  of  the  rebirth  of  the  year  inspires  her  own 
spiritual  rebirth. 

This  same  thought  of  the  miracle  of  returning  spring  is 
repeated  in  another  lovely  fragment,  but  this  time  instead  of 
ecstatic  joy  there  is  a touch  of  poignancy,  as  if  beauty  were 
almost  too  much  to  bear. 


1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson.  Edited  by  Martha  D.Bianchi 


and  Alfred  L.  Hampson,  page  69 
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"When  they  come  back. 

If  blossoms  do 
I always  feel  a doubt 
If  blossoms  can  be  born  again 
When  once  the  art  is  out. 

When  they  begin. 

If  robins  may  - 
I always  had  a fear 
I did  not  tell,  it  was  their  last 
Experiment  last  year. 

When  it  is  May, 

If  May  return  - 
Had  nobody  a pang 
Lest  on  a face  so  beautiful 
He  might  not  look  again? 

This  same  suggestion  of  poignancy  and  an  ineffable  sense  of  loss 
is  intensified  in  the  following  poem,  which  is  so  touching  that 
it  may  have  been  written  during  an  illness: 

”1  dreaded  that  first  robin  so. 

But  he  is  mastered  now. 

And  I*m  accustomed  to  him  grown,  - 
He  hurts  a little,  though. 


1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson, 
and  Alfred  L.  Hampson,  page  311. 
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I thought  if  I could  only  live 
Till  that  first  shout  got  by. 

Not  all  pianos  in  the  woods 
Had  power  to  mangle  me. 

i 

I dared  not  meet  the  daffodils 
For  fear  their  yellow  gown 
Would  pierce  me  with  a fashion 
So  foreign  to  my  own.""** 

Her  mood  is  always  intense,  vdiether  she  is  expressing  a spirit 

of  ecstatic  joy  or  an  emotion  shot  through  with  piercing  pain. 

It  seems  unbelievable  that  in  so  brief  a space  and  so  compact 

a form  one  could  express  such  depths  of  feeling.  When 

Louis  Untermeyer  writes:  "She  fixes  the  breathlessness  of 

2 

outdoor  beauty  with  a quatrain,"  he  has  found  a perfect 
phrase  to  describe  this  quality  of  compactness  and  exquisite- 
ness. 


1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson.  Edited  by  Martha  D.Bianchi 
and  Alfred  L.  Hampson,  page  75. 

2.  Louis  Untermeyer  - "Colossal  Substance"  in  Saturday 
Review  of  Literature.  March  16,  1929. 
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Her  response  to  nature  is  always  so  instinctively  appre- 
ciative and  refreshingly  spontaneous  that  she  cannot  understand 
the  average  person1 s passive  acceptance  of  beauty.  In  her  eyes 
his  indifference  makes  him  guilty  of  gross  materialism.  She 
is  always  so  deeply  stirred  by  the  smallest  things  of  nature 
that  she  has  no  patience  with  man* s callousness  and  blindness. 
In  one  mordantly  satirical  commentary,  she  criticizes  our 
superficiality,  our  failure  to  observe  the  landscape  around  us 
with  any  clarity  of  vision  or  intuitive  understanding.  She 
even  goes  so  far  as  to  imply  that  we  view  a landscape  with  the 
same  idle  vacuity  with  which  we  witness  a matin&e  performance 
of  a circus  sideshow: 

nWe  spy  the  forests  and  the  hills 
The  tents  to  nature’s  show 
Mistake  the  outside  for  the  in 
And  mention  what  we  saw. 

Could  commentators  on  the  sign 

Of  nature’s  caravan 

Obtain  ’admission’,  as  a child. 

Some  Wednesday  afternoon?’1^ 


1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson.  Edited  by  Martha  D.Bianchi 
and  Alfred  L.  Hampson,  page  257. 
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With  the  same  devastating  directness,  she  again  comments  on 
our  blindness  to  beauty: 

"The  hills  erect  their  purple  heads. 

The  rivers  lean  to  see  — 

Yet  man  has  not,  of  all  the  throng, 

A curiosity. 

What  is  the  theme  of  both  these  poems  if  not  a vigorous 
protest  against  materialism? 

In  a delightful  poem  on  the  oriole,  she  is  no  less 
emphatic  in  her  insistence  that  our  own  limitations  prevent 
us  from  real  enjoyment  of  nature. 

"To  hear  an  oriole  sing 
May  be  a common  thing 
Or  only  a divine. 

It  is  not  of  the  bird 

Who  sings  the  same,  unheard. 

As  unto  crowd. 

The  ’tune  is  in  the  tree,* 

The  sceptic  showeth  me; 

*No,  sirl  In  theel1 2"  2 

1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson.  Edited  by  Martha  D.Bianchi 


and  Alfred  L.  Eampson,  page  242 

2.  Ibid,  page  71. 
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How  often,  she  grieves,  does  the  oriole1 s song  fall  on  deaf 

i 

ears.  The  materialist  lives  in  complete  unawareness  of  the 
delights  that  lie  at  his  very  door;  but  his  obliviousness  is 
its  own  punishment.  On  the  other  hand,  Emily  Dickinson1 s 
perceptions  are  so  keen  and  her  appreciation  so  sensitive  and 
intuitive  that  one  cannot  blame  her  for  condemning  our  callous- 
ness and  asserting  her  own  difference  and  independence  of 
spirit.  She  is  justifiably  independent  in  her  criticism  and 
justifiably  independent  in  defining  her  own  code  of  living: 
nHow  happy  is  the  little  stone 
That  rambles  in  the  road  alone. 

And  doesn*t  care  about  careers. 

And  exigencies  never  fears; 

Whose  coat  of  elemental  brown 
A passing  universe  put  on; 

And  independent  as  the  sun. 

Associates  or  glows  alone. 

Fulfilling  absolute  decree 
In  casual  simplicity. 1,1 

Here  she  uses  nature  as  a symbol  to  express  her  own  preference 
for  solitude.  This  poem,  with  its  emphasis  on  simplicity, 
individual  integrity,  and  kinship  with  the  elements,  might  be 
a description  of  her  own  life. 


1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson.  Edited  by  Martha  D.Bianchi 
and  Alfred  L.  Hampson,  page  83.  
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However,  Emily  Dickinson  is  not  always  so  serious  in  her 
contemplation  of  nature  and  is  not  always  so  preoccupied  with 
her  own  private  crusade  for  man*s  reformation.  Sometimes  she 
turns  into  an  elfin  sprite  and  sweeps  us  along  on  a tide  of 
sheer  glee  and  infectious  gayety.  In  the  words  of  Gamaliel 

i 

Bradford:  "Light,  bright  thoughts  swarmed  in  her  solitude, 

quick  and  eager  fancies,  wide  desires,  and  endless  laughter. 
In  a typically  humorous  mood,  she  gives  us  this  playful 
description  of  the  wind: 

"The  wind  tapped  like  a tired  man 
And  like  a host,  1 Come  in,1 
I boldly  answered;  entered  then 
My  residence  within 

A rapid,  footless  guest, 

' 

To  offer  whom  a chair 
Were  as  impossible  as  hand 
A sofa  to  the  air. 


1.  Gamaliel  Bradford  - Portraits  of  American  Women. 
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He  visited,  still  flitting; 


Then,  like  a timid  man. 

Again  he  tapped  - 'twas  flurriedly  - 
And  I became  alone.1 2' 

A companion  piece,  in  similar  vein,  is  the  delightfully  whim- 
i sical  March  poem,  in  which  she  plays  the  gracious  hostess  and 

carries  on  a light,  bantering  conversation: 

i 

"Dear  March,  come  ini 
How  glad  I ami 
I looked  for  you  before. 

Put  down  your  hat  - 
You  must  have  walked  - 

p 

How  out  of  breath  you  are l" 

With  mischievous  humor  she  draws  a quaint  comparison 
between  rustling  leaves  and  gossiping  ladies.  One  cannot 
refrain  from  thinking  that  she  may  be  slyly  satirizing  the 
genteel  ladies  of  her  acquaintance  in  Amherst  with  their 
abundance  of  small  talk  and  gossip. 

"The  leaves,  like  women,  interchange 
Sagacious  confidence; 

Somewhat  of  nods,  and  somewhat  of 
Portentous  inference. 


1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson, 
and  Alfred  L.  Hampson,  page  82. 

2.  Ibid,  page  111. 
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The  parties  in  both  cases 
Enjoining  secrecy,  - 
Inviolable  compact 
To  notoriety."'*' 

A similar  note  of  satire  enters  into  the  piquant,  saucy  poem 
describing  the  funeral  service  of  summer.  One  cannot  help 
feeling  that  here  she  travesties  the  external  forms  of 
religion  and  that  there  may  be  more  than  a touch  of  heresy  in 
her  impishness: 

"The  gentian  weaves  her  fringe. 

The  maple1 s loom  is  red. 

My  departing  blossoms 
Obviate  parade. 


A brief,  but  patient  illness 
An  hour  to  prepare; 

And  one,  below  this  morning 
Is  where  the  angels  are. 

It  was  a short  procession  - 
The  bobolink  was  there. 

An  aged  bee  addressed  us. 

And  then  we  knelt  in  prayer. 


1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson.  Edited  by  Martha  D.Bianchi 
and  Alfred  L.  Hampson,  page  83. 
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In  the  name  of  the  bee 
And  of  the  butterfly 
And  of  the  breeze,  amenln^ 

When  Emily  is  gay,  nobody  can  be  gayer,  and  hers  is  the 
most  infectious  kind  of  gayety.  She  has  a delightful  time 
laughing  at  the  expense  of  her  playfellows,  the  birds. 

In  one  poem,  with  devastating  humor,  she  describes  a bird 
trying  to  act  the  part  of  a nonchalant  and  carefree  bachelor 
when  he  really  is  the  father  of  a brood: 
nA  joyous  - going  fellow 
I gathered  from  his  talk, 

Which  both  of  benediction 
And  badinage  partook. 

Without  apparent  burden 
I learned,  in  leafy  wood 
He  was  the  faithful  father 
Of  a dependent  brood. 

And  this  untoward  transport 
His  remedy  for  care."^ 

Another  delicious  bit  of  whimsy  is  her  implication  that  two 
belated  robins  are  really  angels  in  disguise: 

1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson.  Edited  by  Martha  D.Bianchi 
and  Alfred  L.  Hampson,  page  90. 

2.  Ibid,  page  115. 
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"Forever  cherished  be  the  tree. 

Whose  apple  winter  warm. 

Enticed  to  breakfast  from  the  sky 
Two  Gabriels  yestermornj 

They  registered  in  nature’s  book 
As  Robin  - Sire  and  Son, 

But  angels  have  that  modest  way 
To  screen  them  from  renown. 

There  is  no  limit  to  her  playfulness.  For  sheer  humor- 
ous extravaganza,  this  quaint  description  of  the  approach  of 
dusk  is  unparalleled: 

"Of  robins  in  the  trundle  bed 
How  many  I espy 

Whose  nightgowns  could  not  hide  the  wings, 

c 

Although  I heard  them  try!" 

This  laughing  mood  is  very  prevalent  in  her  nature  poems. 

That  she  enjoyed  frolicking  on  paper  with  her  own  gleeful 
thoughts  is  very  evident  — this  sparkling,  witty  tendency  is 
a reminiscence  of  the  sprightliness  which  in  her  girlhood 
showed  itself  in  all  sorts  of  girlish  pranks.  To  quote 
Mrs.  Bianchi:  "The  gambol  of  her  mind  on  paper  was  her 


1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson.  Edited  by  Martha  D. Bianchi 
and  Alfred  L.  Hampson,  page  243. 

2.  Ibid,  page  113. 
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pastime."^  Certainly  Emily  is  very  captivating  in  this  mood* 
One  may  ask  why  she  was  content  to  spend  her  entire  life 
in  such  a restricted  environment,  but  with  such  a buoyant  note 
of  happiness  echoing  through  her  nature  poetry,  one  cannot 
wonder  long.  In  living  a simple  life,  she  had  an  opportunity 
for  complete  absorption  in  fundamentals,  which  to  her,  meant 
the  closest  companionship  with  nature.  As  Robert  Hillyer 
expresses  it:  "Reclusiveness  in  her  case  was  no  ignominious 
flight  from  the  world;  it  was  rather  a safe  perspective  from 

o 

which  she  could  look  around  and  choose  her  intimates. 

With  much  the  same  thought  in  mind,  Rollo  Walter  Brown  has 
said  with  admirable  succinctness:  n She  could  learn  much  from 

little.”5 

She  shows  her  powers  of  concentration  and  the  closeness 
and  intensity  of  her  observation  in  the  large  number  of  poems 
she  has  wnitten  on  the  small  creatures  of  nature.  It  seems  as 
if  she  favors  things  of  miniature  size  — flowers,  bees,  birds, 
butterflies;  and  even  such  apparently  unpoetic  things  as  a 
frog,  a bat,  a rat,  a spider,  a cricket,  a snake,  a mushroom 

i 

enter  into  her  whimsical  catalogue.  Lewis  Mumford,  in 
describing  her  scope,  which  extends  from  the  minute  to  the 

1.  Martha  Dickinson  Bianchi  - Life  and  Letters  of 
Emily  Dickinson. 

2.  Robert  Hillyer,  The  Freeman.  October  18,  1922. 
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3.  Rollo  Walter  Brown,  Lonely  Americans.  V 7 
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cosmic,  has  spoken  of  nher  quick  sense  of  life  — the  grander 
visitations  of  the  sun  and  stars,  of  blue  birds  and  bumble  bees 
and  daisies."'*’  He  adds,  "She  shows  us  life  through  a micro- 
scope# " Robert  Hillyer  has  reiterated  much  the  same  idea  in 
this  telling  phrase:  "She  finds  her  universe  at  the  end  of  the 

g 

microscope  no  less  than  at  that  of  the  telescope#" 

In  her  poems  on  the  small  creatures  of  nature,  she  reveals 
some  of  her  most  individualistic  characteristics  — the 
intensity  of  her  powers  of  observation  and  concentration,  her 
refusal  to  deal  with  abstractions,  her  emphasis  on  the  specific 
detail,  the  definiteness  and  clarity  of  her  impressions,  her 
swiftness  and  vividness  of  expression*  There  are  felicities 
of  phrase  in  every  stanza  — vivid  bits  of  description,  a 
dazzling  array  of  metaphors:  as  when  she  speaks  of  a humming 

bird  whose  flight  is  "a  route  of  evanescence,  a resonance  of 
emerald;"  a mushroom  "whose  whole  career  is  shorter  than  a 
snake* s delay;"  a bat  "whose  small  umbrella,  quaintly  halved," 
describes  an  arc  in  the  air;  a spider  who  "sewed  at  night, 
without  a light,  upon  an  arc  of  white,"  a bee  "whose  feet  are 
shot  with  gauze,"  "whose  helmet  is  of  gold,"  "whose  breast  is  a 
single  onyx;"  a dog  whose  "belated  feet"  are  "like  intermittent 


1#  Lewis  Mumford  in  New  York  Herald  Tribune  Books# 
March  17,  1929# 

2.  Robert  Hillyer  - Atlantic  Monthly.  April  1929. 
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plush."  This  is  sheer  word  magic.  She  possesses  a genius  for 
finding  the  one  word  or  phrase  to  make  a passage  glow.  This 
same  ability  is  illustrated  in  her  frequent  use  of  the  perfect, 
inevitable  epithet:  as  when  she  calls  the  blue  jay  "a  neighbor 

and  a warrior,  too,"  also  "a  brigadier  and  magistrate,"  and 
the  oriole  "one  of  the  ones  that  Midas  touched."  The  rat  is 
"the  concisest  tenant"  because  "he  pays  no  rent;"  a snake  is 
"summer1 s treason  because  "guile  is  where  he  goes;"  the  spider 
is  "the  neglected  son  of  genius;"  the  frost  is  "a  blonde 
assassin"  that  beheads  the  flowers;  the  bee  is  "the  debauchee 
of  dews;"  the  mushroom  is  "the  elf  of  plants;"  the  clover  is 
"the  purple  democrat."  She  possesses  the  power  of  transporting 
the  imagination  instantaneously  with  one  picturesque  detail  or 
one  dazzling  word.  Truly,  Emily  Dickinson  shows  the  quality  of 
intensity  in  every  form  — intensity  of  observation,  intensity 
of  mood,  intensity  of  thought,  intensity  of  expression  in  her 
compact,  concentrated  phrases. 

She  could  spin  a whole  universe  out  of  the  smallest  object, 
as  she  does  so  charmingly  in  this  poem  on  the  power  of  the 
imagination: 

"To  make  a prairie  it  takes  a clover  and  one  bee, — 
And  revery. 

The  revery  alone  will  do 
If  bees  are  few."^ 

1*  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson.  Edited  by  Martha  D.Eianchi 
and  Alfred  L.  Hampson,  page  116. 
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It  was  this  tendency  to  find  much  in  little  to  which  Mrs.Eianehi 

was  referring  when  she  said,  "Nothing  was  mean  or  trivial  to 

Emily,  and  her  * fainting  robin*  became  a synonym  of  the 
1 

universe." 

Another  unique  quality  of  her  paradoxical  mind  is  her 
fondness  for  riddles  and  enigmas.  In  a playful  mood,  she  was 
in  the  habit  of  sending  to  a friend  a little  verse  describing  a 
flower  or  a bird  in  the  form  of  a riddle,  as  when  she 
characterizes  so  aptly  and  so  w’himsieally  the  bluebird,  the 
woodpecker,  the  humming  bird,  an  arbutus,  a tulip,  a rose,  a 
cocoon.  Jack  Frost.  Oftentimes,  if  it  were  a flower  poem,  she 
would  accompany  her  verse  with  the  flower  mentioned. 

Among  the  most  terse  of  her  little  enigmas  is  this  unmis- 
takable sketch  of  the  woodpecker: 

"His  bill  an  auger  is. 

His  head,  a cap  and  frill. 

He  laboreth  at  every  tree, — 

A worm  his  utmost  goal."1 2 

These  are  the  lightest  of  her  nature  poems,  yet  they  are 
inimitable  in  their  charm  and  they  are  indicative  of  a certain 
enigmatic  tendency  of  mind  and  expressive  of  one  phase  of  her 

1.  Martha  D.  Bianchi  - Life  and  Letters  of  Emily  Dickinson 

2.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson.  Edited  by  Martha  D.Eianchi 
and  Alfred  L.  Hampson,  page  117. 
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many-sided  personality.  One  of  the  most  exquisite  of  all  is  her 
matchless  description  of  the  humming  bird: 

"A  route  of  evanescence 
With  a revolving  wheel; 

A resonance  of  emerald, 

A rush  of  cochineal; 

And  every  blossom  on  the  bush 
Adjusts  its  tumbled  head,  - 
The  mail  from  Tunis,  probably. 

An  easy  morning’s  ride.”^ 

p 

In  a brilliantly  written  critical  poem  called  The  Sisters , 
Amy  Lowell  makes  particular  mention  of  Emily1 2 s fondness  for  the 
humming  bird,  and  uses  this  as  a symbol,  suggesting  that  her 
concentration  on  the  minute  things  of  nature  is  just  a mystic1 s 
stepping  stone  to  a wider  sphere  — the  usual  progression  in 
the  philosophy  of  ’’much  in  little.”  Very  entertainingly. 

Miss  Lowell  pictures  herself  as  paying  a call  on  Miss  Dickinson, 
walking  up  a flight  of  wooden  steps,  ringing  the  bell,  and  with 
all  due  formality  sending  in  her  calling  card.  However,  while 
awaiting  a formal  invitation  to  enter,  she  reconsiders  and  very 
unceremoniously  climbs  over  the  garden  fence  to  find  Emily 
engaged  in  an  undeniably  typical  activity: 


1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson.  Edited  by  Martha  D.Bianchi 
and  Alfred  L.  Hampson,  page  74. 

2.  Amy  Lowell  - The  Sisters  in  What’s  Qclock. 
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"Deep  engrossed  in  the  doings  of  a humming  bird 
Among  nasturtiums."-*- 


•I 

Miss  Lowell  continues: 

i 

"Not  having  expected  strangers. 

She  might  forget  to  think  me  one,  and  holding  up 
A finger  say  quite  casually:  *Take  care 
Donft  frighten  him;  he’s  only  just  begun. 

i 

The  t¥fo  poets  converse,  and  Miss  Lowell,  continuing  the  critical 

analysis,  makes  the  following  astute  observation  about  Emily* s 

insistence  on  the  specific: 

"Wherefore,  having  begun 

In  the  strict  center,  we  could  slowly  progress 

* 

To  various  circumferences,  as  we  pleased."'3 
Speaking  of  her  terseness  of  utterance  and  the  lightning-like 
swiftness  of  her  effects.  Miss  Lowell  writes: 

"Emily  would  set  doors  ajar  and  slam  them 

A 

And  love  you  for  your  speed  of  observation."  4 
Analyzing  her  style  further.  Miss  Lowell  mentions  Emily1 2 s habit 
of  demanding  of  the  reader  "a  thousand  tight-rope  tricks  of 
understanding"  and  her  practice  of  expressing  herself  frequently 
in  riddles  and  parables. 

1.  Amy  Lowell  - The  Sisters  in  What’s  Qfclock. 

2.  Ibid. 

3.  Ibid. 

4.  Ibid. 
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It  is  not  such  a wide  step  from  riddles  to  parables  drawn 
from  nature,  for  they  are  just  different  facets  of  the  same 
tendency  of  mind,  though  riddles  would  suggest  a more  playful, 
superficial  attitude  and  parables  would  suggest  a more  profound 
philosophical  attitude.  However,  even  Emily  Dickinson’s 
parables  sometimes  take  a humorous  turn. 

There  are  two  brief  poems  in  which  she  uses  illustrations 
drawn  from  nature  to  condemn  the  all  too  common  human  foible 
of  snobbishness.  In  a very  convincing  fashion,  she  commends 
the  bees  for  their  lack  of  snobbishness  and  suggests  that  they 
are  wiser  than  mankind  in  their  avoidance  of  this  silly  pride 
of  caste: 

"The  pedigree  of  honey 
Does  not  concern  the  bee; 

A clover,  any  time,  to  him 
Is  aristocracy."'1' 

The  butterfly,  on  the  other  hand,  she  censures,  using  him 
as  a symbol  of  Puritan  smugness.  With  delicious  satire,  she 
suggests  that  this  exalted  creature  considers  himself  very 
patronizing  in  deigning  to  consort  with  the  common  herd. 

"The  butterfly’s  assumption  - gown 
In  chrysoprase  apartments  hung. 

This  afternoon  put  on. 

1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson.  Edited  by  Martha  D.Bianchi 
and  Alfred  L.  Hampson,  page  95. 
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How  condescending  to  descend. 

And  be  of  buttercups  the  friend 
In  a New  England  townl”^ 

She  takes  another  stab  at  orthodoxy  in  another  butterfly 
poem,  but  this  time,  instead  of  being  the  guilty  party,  the 
butterfly  is  the  victim  of  Puritan  prejudice.  Because  he  is 
such  a gorgeous  looking  creature,  orthodox  Christians  consider 
him  dissolute: 

"The  butterfly  obtains 
But  little  sympathy 
Though  favorably  mentioned 
In  Entomology. 

Because  he  travels  freely 
And  wears  a proper  coat. 

The  circumspect  are  certain 
That  he  is  dissolute. 

Had  he  the  homely  scutcheon  of  modest  Industry 
*Twere  fitter  certifying  for  Immortality. ,,s 
In  another  lyric,  Emily  finds  a parable  in  the  habits  of  birds. 
She  contrasts  the  wren  and  the  lark,  criticizing  the  former  as 
somewhat  of  a snob,  who  feels  dissatisfied  with  her  humble 
position  and  has  a magnified  idea  of  her  own  importance,  while 
the  lark  is  a real  philosopher,  who,  in  the  true  spirit  of 


1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson. 
and  Alfred  L.  Hampson,  page  104. 

2.  Ibid,  page  236. 
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democracy,  builds  her  nest  on  the  ground  but  soars  into  the  sky 
with  a heavenly  song: 

’’For  every  bird  a nest, 

Wherefore  in  timid  quest 

Some  little  wren  goes  seeking  round? 

Wherefore  where  boughs  are  free 
Households  in  every  tree. 

Pilgrim  be  found? 

Perhaps  a home  too  high  - 
The  little  wren  desires. 

Ah,  aristocracyl  - 

The  lark  is  not  ashamed 
To  build  upon  the  ground 
Her  modest  house. 

Yet  who  of  all  the  throng 
Dancing  around  the  sun 
Does  so  rejoice?”1 

After  absorbing  the  truth  and  wisdom  of  such  a beautiful 
poem  as  this,  we  may  well  feel  that,  though  Emily  demands”a 
thousand  tight-rope  tricks  of  understanding,”  she  repays  all  the 

1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson.  Edited  by  Martha  D.Bianchi 
and  Alfred  L.  Hampson,  page  515. 
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concentration  we  expend  in  order  to  grasp  her  subtleties  of 
meaning.  With  Amy  Lowell,  we  may  enthusiastically  declare: 
"But,  bless  you,  we  would  somersault  all  day. 

If  by  so  doing  we  might  stay  with  her."  1 
Certainly  there  is  never  any  risk  of  becoming  bored  in 
Emily* s society  — she  is  always  fascinating,  whether  she  is 
observing  with  the  closest  interest  the  flittings  of  the  tiny 
humming  bird  among  the  blossoms  or  whether  she  is  meditating 
with  mystical  clairvoyance  on  nature  in  its  larger  aspects, 
on  the  regular  rhythm  of  the  universe  and  the  rotation  of  the 
seasons.  To  quote  Conrad  Aiken:  "The  revolutions  of  the  sun, 

o 

the  slower  sweep  of  the  seasons  were  her  drama,  her  society. 
And  with  what  eloquence  she  dramatizes  for  us  the  progression 
of  the  seasons  in  many  of  her  most  exquisite  poemsl  The 
rhythmic  regularity  of  nature  becomes  the  central  thought  of 
this  lyric: 

"New  feet  within  my  garden  go. 

New  fingers  stir  the  sod; 

A troubadour  upon  the  elm 
Betrays  the  solitude. 

1.  Amy  Lowell  - The  Sisters  in  What*s  O’clock. 
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Conrad  Aiken,  in  The  Dial.  April  1924 
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New  children  piny  upon  the  green. 

New  weary  sleep  below; 

And  still  the  pensive  spring  returns 
And  still  the  punctual  snowln^ 

Looking  out  from  her  Amherst  window  upon  a world  of  drifted 
snow,  she  views,  in  anticipation,  the  year  as  a whole  with  all 
its  mutations  and  seasonal  changes: 

”It  will  be  summer  eventually 
Ladies  with  parasols. 

Sauntering  gentlemen  with  canes. 

And  little  girls  with  dolls 

Will  tint  the  pallid  landscape 
As  !twere  a bright  bouquet. 

Though  drifted  deep  in  Parian 
The  village  lies  today. 

The  lilacs,  bending  many  a year. 

Will  sway  with  purple  load; 

The  bees  will  not  despise  the  tune 
Their  forefathers  have  hummed; 


1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson.  Edited  by  Martha  D.Bianchi 
and  Alfred  L.  Hampson,  page  93. 
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The  wild  rose  redden  in  the  bog. 

The  aster  on  the  hill 
Her  everlasting  fashion  set. 

And  covenant  gentians  frill. 

Till  summer  folds  her  miracle 
As  women  do  their  gown. 

Or  priests  adjust  the  symbols 
When  sacrament  is  done."^ 

These  lines  vividly  recreate  for  us  the  changing  scenes  typical 
of  rural  New  England  at  the  different  seasons.  Incredibly 
enough,  in  the  brief  space  of  five  stanzas,  she  has  given  us 
the  impression  of  the  onward  sweep  of  a whole  year  and  has  also 
woven  in  a wealth  of  pictorial  detail.  Truly  the  phrase, 

"much  in  little,"  admirably  describes  her  magic  power  to  com- 
bine concentration  of  form,  breadth  of  vision,  and  emphasis  on 
the  specific  detail.  In  the  words  of  Robert  Hillyer: 

"Her  mystical  second  sight  has  in  no  way  diminished  her  careful 
observation  of  external  details.  Every  changing  aspect  of  the 
countryside  is  noted  with  exquisite  rapture  and  every  season- 

o 

able  stir  becomes  miraculous  before  her  eyes." 

Each  season  in  turn  becomes  the  theme  of  her  enraptured 
song.  However,  of  all  her  poems  on  the  individual  seasons, 

1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson.  Edited  by  Martha  D.Bianchi 
and  Alfred  L.  Hampson,  page  109. 

2.  Robert  Hillyer:  The  Freeman.  October  18,  1922. 
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the  spring  poems  are  by  far  the  most  abundant.  Perhaps  this  is 
natural  enough,  for  spring  may  be  every  poet’s  preference. 

However,  as  we  have  already  seen,  Emily  Dickinson  is 
stirred  to  unusual  intensity  of  feeling  by  the  very  thought  of 
spring  and  the  miracle  of  the  year’s  rebirth.  This  concept  of 
nature’s  reawakening  evokes  in  her  a religious  note  of 
mysticism  which  invariably  finds  expression  in  her  poems  on  this 
season  of  the  year.  Even  in  her  most  whimsical,  playful  verse, 
she  constantly  reiterates  this  metaphysical  note  of  miraculous 
rebirth.  In  one  little  lyric,  describing  nature’s  efforts  at 
spring  housecleaning  in  preparation  for  the  arrival  of  new 
visitors,  she  captures  the  mysterious  sense  of  hushed  anticipa- 
tion in  the  air  as  spring  approaches: 
nA  lady  red  upon  the  hill 
Her  annual  secret  keeps; 

A lady  white  within  the  field 
In  placid  lily  sleeps! 

The  tidy  breezes  with  their  brooms 
Sweep  vale,  and  hill,  and  tree! 

Prithee,  my  pretty  housewives! 

Who  may  expected  be? 
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The  neighbors  do  not  yet  suspect l 
The  woods  exchange  a smile  - 
Orchard  and  buttercup  and  bird  - 
In  such  a little  while l 

And  yet  how  still  the  landscape  stands. 

How  nonchalant  the  wood. 

As  if  the  resurrection 
Were  nothing  very  oddlM^ 

Always  her  response  to  nature  is  intuitive.  Her  con- 
sciousness is  heightened,  and  as  if  by  a sixth  sense,  she 
receives  direct  messages  from  nature.  This  intuitive  response 
is  emphasized  in  the  lovely  lyric  which  follows: 
nA  light  exists  in  spring 
Not  present  on  the  year 
At  any  other  period. 

When  March  is  scarcely  here, 

A color  stands  abroad 

In  solitary  hills 

That  science  cannot  overtake. 

But  human  nature  feels. 


1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson.  Edited  by  Martha  D.Bianchi 
and  Alfred  L.  Hampson,  page  111. 
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It  waits  upon  the  lawn; 

It  shows  the  furthest  tree 

Upon  the  furthest  slope  we  know; 

It  almost  speaks  to  me.n^- 

In  several  delightful  poems,  she  describes  the  birds  as 
the  heralds  or  advance  guards  of  spring.  Undoubtedly  this 
poetic  fancy  is  common  enough,  but  she  treats  the  familiar 
subject  with  rare  charm.  She  recounts  for  us  the  whole  drama 
of  the  robin:  her  early  arrival  in  March,  her  courtship,  her 
period  of  nest  building,  and  her  contentment  as  she  takes  up 
residence. 

"The  robin  is  the  one 
That  interrupts  the  morn 
With  hurried,  few,  express  reports 
When  March  is  scarcely  on. 

The  robin  is  the  one 
That  overflows  the  noon 
Writh  her  cherubic  quantity. 

An  April  but  begun. 


1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson, 
and  Alfred  L.  Hampson,  page  110. 
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The  robin  is  the  one 
That  speechless  from  her  nest 
Submits  that  home  and  certainty 
And  sanctity  are  best.”'*' 

Among  the  most  ecstatically  joyous  of  her  spring  poems  is  this 
lyric: 

"The  skies  can*t  keep  their  secret 
They  tell  it  to  the  hills  - 
The  hills  just  tell  the  orchards  - 
And  they  the  daffodils! 

A bird,  by  chance,  that  goes  that  way 
Soft  overheard  the  whole. 

If  I should  bribe  the  little  bird, 

p 

Who  knows  but  she  would  tell?" 

The  season  changes,  but  joy  intoxicates  her  in  summer 
also^as  she  confides  to  us  in  this  bit.  of  whimsical  extrava- 
ganza: 

"I  taste  a liquor  never  brewed. 

From  tankards  scooped  in  pearl; 

Not  all  the  vats  upon  the  Rhine 
Yield  such  an  alcohol! 

1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson.  Edited  by  Martha  D.Bianchi 


and  Alfred  L.  Hampson,  page  67 
2.  Ibid,  page  74. 
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Inebriate  of  air  am  I, 

And  debauchee  of  dew. 

Reeling,  through  endless  summer  days. 
From  inns  of  molten  blue. 


*»9 


When  landlords  turn  the  drunken  bee 
Out  of  the  foxglove’s  door. 

When  butterflies  renounce  their  drams, 

I shall  but  drink  the  morel 

Till  seraphs  swing  their  snowy  hats. 

And  saints  to  windows  run. 

To  see  the  little  tippler 
Leaning  against  the  sun!n^ 

But  when  she  realizes  that  summer  is  waning,  her  exuberance 
fades  and  she  is  overwhelmed  by  a wave  of  nostalgia: 

”As  imperceptibly  as  grief 
The  summer  lapsed  avray 
Too  imperceptible,  at  last, 

1 

To  seem  like  perfidy. 


A quietness  distilled. 

As  twilight  long  begun. 

Or  Nature,  spending  with  herself 
Sequestered  afternoon. 


1 . Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson 
and  Alfred  L.  Hampson,  page  12. 
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The  dusk  drew  earlier  in. 

The  morning  foreign  shone,  - 
A courteous,  yet  harrowing  grace. 

As  guest  who  would  be  gone. 

And  thus,  without  a wing. 

Or  service  of  a keel. 

Our  summer  made  her  light  escape 
Into  the  beautiful. ’’I 

There  is  a quality  of  haunting  loveliness  about  this  poem  that 
sets  it  apart  as  one  of  her  very  best. 

After  the  first  frost  in  October,  comes  Indian  summer, 
and  again  Emily  enchants  us  with  a lyric  of  exquisite  charm: 
nThese  are  the  days  when  birds  come  back 
A very  few,  a bird  or  two. 

To  take  a backward  look. 

These  are  the  days  when  skies  put  on 
The  old,  old  sophistries  of  June,  - 
A blue  and  gold  mistake. 

Oh,  fraud  that  cannot  cheat  the  bee. 

Almost  thy  plausibility 
Induces  my  belief, 

1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson.  Edited  by  Martha  D.Bianchi 
and  Alfred  L.  Hampson,  page  89. 
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Till  ranks  of  seeds  their  witness  bear. 
And  softly  through  the  altered  air 
Hurries  a timid  leafl 


Oh,  sacrament  of  summer  days. 
Oh,  last  communion  in  the  haze. 
Permit  a child  to  join. 


Thy  sacred  emblems  to  partake. 

Thy  consecrated  bread  to  break. 

Taste  thine  immortal  wine l 

I 

i 

The  ecstatic  quality,  the  almost  religious  exaltation  of  this 
poem  place  it,  in  my  opinion,  among  her  very  finest  work  and 
in  the  first  rank  of  all  nature  poetry*  It  would  be  difficult, 
indeed,  to  find  a parallel  to  this  lovely  lyric  unless  in 
Emily1 s own  verse. 

Joy  is  with  Emily  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Alfred 

Kreymborg  has  said,  ”She  is  one  of  the  rare  Americans  whom 

joy  has  possessed,  and  her  joyousness  is  amazing  in  view-  of 

2 

her  Puritan  background.”  Certainly  for  infectious  gayety 
and  exuberance,  as  well  as  for  vivid  color,  this  piquant  poem 
on  autumn  cannot  be  surpassed: 


1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson.  Edited  by  Martha  D.Bianchi 


and  Alfred  L.  Hampson,  page  106. 

2.  Alfred  Kreymborg:  Our  Singing  Strength. 
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nThe  morns  are  meeker  than  they  were. 

The  nuts  are  getting  brown; 

The  berry1 2 s cheek  is  plumper. 

The  rose  is  out  of  town* 

The  maple  wears  a gayer  scarf. 

The  field  a scarlet  gown. 

Lest  I should  be  old-fashioned, 

1*11  put  a trinket  on."^ 

This  is  Emily  in  her  most  bewitching  mood. 

The  season  changes,  and  it  is  winter.  With  picturesque 
detail  she  describes  the  coming  of  the  first  snow: 

"The  sky  is  low,  the  clouds  are  mean, 

A travelling  flake  of  snow 
Across  a barn  or  through  a rut 
Debates  if  it  will  go."s 

The  bleakness  of  a winter  afternoon  haunts  her  with  its 

i 

poignancy: 

"There1 s a certain  slant  of  light 
On  winter  afternoons 

i 

That  oppresses,  like  the  weight 
Of  cathedral  tunes. 

1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson.  Edited  by  Martha  D.Bianchi 
and  Alfred  L.  Hampson,  page  107. 

2.  Ibid,  page  107. 
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When  it  comes,  the  landscape  listens. 

Shadows  hold  their  breath; 

When  it  goes,  *tis  like  the  distance 
On  the  look  of  death. 

We  have  felt  the  same  piercing  sense  of  loss  many  times,  but 
have  been  inarticulate  in  our  efforts  to  express  our  emotion. 
However,  Emily  Dickinson  has  no  difficulty  in  finding  words 
that  are  deeply  touching  and  inevitably  right. 

But  even  in  winter,  joy  sometimes  overtakes  her,  as  she 
reveals  in  this  sparklingly  humorous  quatrain: 

’’These  are  the  days  that  reindeer  love 
And  pranks  the  northern  star. 

This  is  the  Sun’s  objective 
And  Finland  of  the  year.”1 2 

Even  temperate  New  England  in  the  dead  of  winter  can  remind 
one  of  the  Far  North. 

In  every  one  of  these  poems  on  the  progression  of  the 
seasons,  she  reveals  her  sensitive  awareness  of  the  beauty  of 
the  New  England  countryside  and  captivates  us  with  her  powers 
of  description.  A native  of  Amherst,  George  Whicher,  testifies 
to  the  faithfulness  and  verisimilitude  of  her  details  of  local 
color:  ”Her  poetry  is  saturated  writh  the  atmosphere  of  the 

1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson.  Edited  by  Martha  D.Bianchi 
and  Alfred  L.  Hampson,  page  108. 

2.  Ibid,  page  246. 


countryside  where  she  lived*  All  the  mutations  of  the  Connecti- 
cut  Valley  climate  are  recreated  in  her  words." 

Everything  in  nature  is  a perpetual  miracle  to  her:  the 

metamorphosis  of  the  caterpillar  into  the  cocoon  and  of  the 
cocoon  into  the  butterfly,  the  growth  of  flowers  from  seeds  and  j 
bulbs,  the  majesty  of  the  sunrise  and  sunset,  the  phenomena  of 
eclipses  and  of  the  aurora  borealis,  the  mystery  of  recurring 
life  in  spring.  Everything  in  nature  has  an  elusive,  indefina- 
ble quality,  and  yet  her  mystical  second  sight  somehow^  gives 
her  the  powrer  of  intuitive  understanding.  One  thing  is  certain: 
everything  in  nature  is  an  expression  of  Divine  Will,  and  the 
essence  of  Divine  Will  is  law  and  order;  therefore,  the  essence 
of  nature  is  harmony.  Proof  of  this  she  finds  all  around  her: 

"Nature  is  what  we  see. 

The  hill,  the  afternoon  - 
Squirrel,  eclipse,  the  bumble-bee 
Nay  - nature  is  heaven. 

i 

Nature  is  what  we  hear. 

The  bobolink,  the  sea. 

Thunder,  the  cricket  - 

2 

Nay  - nature  is  harmony." 

1.  George  Whicher  - Introduction  to  Bibliography  on 
Emily  Dickinson. 

2.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson.  Edited  by  Martha  D.Bianchi 

and  Alfred  L.  Hampson,  page  233*  j 
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We  have  seen  how  acute  her  sense  perceptions  were  and  as 
a result,  how  detailed  and  accurate  her  observations.  We  have 
seen  that  her  emotional  intensity  filled  her  verse  with  an 
ardent,  glowing  quality.  In  addition,  she  possessed  other  rare 
gifts,  less  easily  definable,  but  gifts  which  raised  her  poetry 
to  unusual  heights  of  inspiration.  A clairvoyant  freshness  of 
vision  gave  her  verse  a vibrant,  spontaneous  quality  and  her 
mystical  second  sight  added  metaphysical  depth.  She  had  an 
abiding  sense  of  being  in  direct  communion  with  nature: 

’’The  rainbow  never  tells  me 
That  gust  and  storm  are  by; 

Yet  she  is  more  convincing 
Than  philosophy. 

My  flowers  turn  from  forums. 

Yet  eloquent  declare 

What  Cato  couldn’t  prove  to  me 

Except  the  birds  were  herel”'*' 

She  was  both  a mystic  and  a child  of  nature.  There  is  no 
audacious  exaggeration,  rather  complete  justification,  for  her 
frequent  assertion  of  a feeling  of  kinship  with  nature: 

’’The  bee  is  not  afraid  of  me, 

I know  the  butterfly; 

1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson.  Edited  by  Martha  D.Bianchi 
and  Alfred  L.  Hampson,  page  305. 
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The  pretty  people  in  the  woods 
Receive  me  cordially. 


The  brooks  laugh  louder  when  I,  come. 

The  breezes  madder  play. 

Wherefore,  mine  eyes,  thy  silver  mists? 

Wherefore,  0 summer* s day?*1 2^ 

Although  there  may  be  a suggestion  of  the  pathetic  fallacy  here 
in  the  ecstasy  of  poetic  hyperbole,  yet  she  was  entirely 
justified  in  her  feeling  of  affinity  with  the  elements.  She 
herself  was  elemental  — akin  with  the  wind  and  the  clouds 
and  the  sun  and  the  devr.  Percy  Hutchison  has  found  the 
perfect  phrase  to  describe  this  note  of  pantheism  in  her  verse: 
"In  her  nature  poems,  her  stanzas  that  deal  with  birds  and 
flowers  and  bees,  there  is  evident  an  extension  of  herself  into 
her  surroundings,  an  identification  of  the  external  with 
herself. 1,2 

Furthermore,  her  mysticism  led  her  to  a very  penetrating, 
enlightened  point  of  view  which,  long  before  modern  psychology 
had  been  dreamed  of,  anticipated  a favorite  thesis  of  present- 
day  psychologists:  namely,  the  environmental  conditioning  of 

one*s  thinking.  She  and  her  environment,  she  declares,  are 


1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson.  Edited  by  Martha  D.Bianchi 
and  Alfred  L.  Hampson,  page  95. 

2.  Percy  Hutchison  in  New  York  Times  Book  Review. 


March  17,  1929. 
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inseparable.  In  decisive  accents,  she  sings  the  praises  of 
New  England  and  finds  in  her  native  heath  the  explanation  of 
her  own  mind  and  temperament. 

"The  robin* s my  criterion  of  tune 
Because  I grow  where  robins  do. 

The  buttercup* s my  whim  for  bloom 
Because  we* re  orchard  sprung  - 


Without  the  snow*  s tableau 
Winter  were  lie  to  me  - 
Because  I see  New  Englandly.  **■*■ 

In  this  profoundly  sincere  lyric,  she  states  simply  and  directly 
what  psychologists  are  now  stressing  as  the  one  most  significant 
factor  in  their  analysis  of  personality  — the  ethnocentric  or 
environmental  factor. 

In  her  poetry,  Emily  Dickinson  herself  has  repeatedly  given 
us  the  key  to  an  understanding  of  her  rare  character.  What 
more  authoritative  source  than  her  own  writings  could  we  find 
in  probing  the  secret  of  her  elusive  personality?  Again,  in 
p?"ose,  in  a letter  to  T.  W.  Higginson,  she  stresses  the 
dominant  influence  of  her  surroundings:  "You  ask  of  my  com- 

panions. Hills,  sir,  and  the  sundown,  and  a dog  as  large  as 


1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson.  Edited  by  Martha  D.Bianchi 
and  Alfred  L.  Hampson,  page  307. 
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myself  that  my  father  bought  me.  The  noise  in  the  pool  at 
noon  excells  my  piano."  This  statement  in  prose  adds 
nothing  that  her  poems  have  not  already  told  us;  it  merely 
serves  to  accent  or  corroborate  the  message  of  her  verse. 

With  undeniable  clarity  her  nature  poetry  reveals  the 
many  facets  of  her  many-sided  personality.  Her  love  of  nature 
is  the  key  to  her  fondness  for  solitude.  In  contemplating 
nature,  she  achieved  the  freedom  and  expansiveness  that  were 
lacking  in  her  home  life  and  in  the  town  life  of  Amherst. 

In  nature,  she  found  the  highest  honesty  and  integrity  of  her 
own  spirit.  Her  sincerity  and  her  directness  of  vision  are 
the  human  counterparts  of  the  elemental  forces  in  nature. 

In  nature,  she  found  peace  and  calm  and  contentment.  Life,  the 
renunciation  of  her  love,  had  disrupted  her  soul,  but  nature 
refreshed  and  restored  it  to  balance.  Even  her  religion  was 
closely  allied  with  her  love  of  nature,  for  the  God  she 
worshipped  was  "the  God  who  walks  in  gardens  in  the  cool  of 
evening. " 

As  long  as  New  England  exists,  Emily  Dickinson  will  be 
recognized  as  "the  laureate  of  our  New  England  countryside." 
Although  we  New  Englanders  have  been  so  blind,  so  belated  in 
recognizing  the  genius  that  immortalized  the  beauty  of  our 
landscape,  yet  time,  with  its  clear  perspective,  has  helped 
to  compensate  for  our  deficiency.  Certainly,  Emily  Dickinson* s 
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nature  poetry  alone  would  give  her  a place  among  the 
immortals. 
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CHAPTER  X'V 

Emily  Dickinson* s Philosophy  and  Religion 
One  of  the  most  obvious,  yet  at  the  same  time  amazing 
qualities  of  Emily  Dickinson  is  that  she  is  so  superior  to 
her  limited  experience  in  life.  Her  brilliant  mind, 
transcending  the  narrow  confines  of  her  physical  environment, 
was  constantly  engaged  in  probing  the  secrets  of  life  and 
death  and  in  meditating  upon  the  nature  of  man  and  the  visible 
and  invisible  world.  When  she  withdrew  from  social  contact 
into  seclusion,  she  gained  in  spiritual  and  philosophical 
insight.  She  became  more  and  more  an  observer,  a thinker, 
and  grew  more  and  more  preoccupied  with  the  things  of  the 
mind  and  the  spirit.  She  has  given  us  a remarkable  poem  on 
the  power  of  man* s brain,  and  these  lines,  though  entirely 
impersonal  and  objective  as  she  wrote  them,  might  well  be 
quoted  to  illustrate  the  scope  of  Emily  Dickinson* s 
meditative  life  as  contrasted  with  the  limited  range  of  her 
actual  experience. 

"The  brain  is  wider  than  the  sky, 

For,  put  them  side  by  side, 

The  one  the  other  will  include 
With  ease,  and  you  beside. 
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The  brain  is  deeper  than  the  sea, 

For,  hold  them,  blue  to  blue, 

The  one  the  other  will  absorb, 

As  sponges,  buckets  do. 

The  brain  is  just  the  weight  of  G-od, 

For,  lift  them,  pound  for  pound, 

And  they  will  differ,  if  they  do, 

As  syllable  from  sound."  ^ 

This  poem,  with  its  wisdom  and  clear  vision^is  the  utterance 
of  a natural,  instinctive  philosopher,  who  places  the  things 
of  the  mind  and  spirit  above  everything  else  in  the  world. 

Furthermore,  her  preoccupation  with  the  eternal  verities 
gives  her  poetry  a rare  quality  of  timelessness  and 
universality.  Conrad  Aiken  does  not  hesitate  to  declare 
that  her  poems  of  reflection  and  contemplation  are  her 
finest  work:  "To  see  her  at  her  best  and  most  characteristic 

and  most  profound,  one  must  turn  to  the  remarkable  range 
of  metaphysical  speculation  and  ironic  introspection  which 
is  displayed  in  the  sections  labelled  Life,  Time,  and 
Eternity." 1  2 

1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson,  page  56 

2.  Conrad  Aiken  in  The  Dial . April  1924 
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In  order  to  understand  Emily  Dickinson* s philosophical 
attitude,  we  must  remember  that  in  the  middle  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century  the  influence  of  Emerson  and  the 
Transcendental! sts  was  becoming  more  and  more  pervasive  and 
potent.  Like  other  young  nonconformists,  Emily  Dickinson 
came  under  the  spell  of  Emerson  and,  while  maintaining  her 
own  absolute  individuality,  unconsciously  reflected  many 
of  the  Emersonian  doctrines.  Conrad  Aiken  even  ventures  to 
say,  "We  are  perhaps  justified  in  considering  her  the  most 
perfect  flower  of  New  England  Transcendentalism.  Like 
Emerson,  she  was  from  the  outset  and  remained  all  her  life, 

a singular  mixture  of  Puritan  and  freethinker."  ^ 

■ 

Though  there  is  no  exact  synonym  for  Transcendental,  the 
dictionary  gives  the  following  suggestions:  innate,  original, 

universal,  intuitive.  Every  one  of  these  terms  vividly 
describes  the  poetry  of  Emily  Dickinson.  The  chief  tenets 
of  the  Transcendental  School  of  Thought  are  that  true 
knowledge  is  intuitive,  not  dependent  upon  observation  or 
experience;  that  the  mind  and  spirit  have  inherent  power  to 
grasp  the  truth;  that  the  soul  of  man  is  one  with  God  and 
Nature;  that  the  one  reality  is  the  indwelling  God  or  Over-Soul. 

1.  Conrad  Aiken  in  The  Dial,  April  1924 
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From  these  central  concepts  the  other  teachings  of  the 
Transcendentalists  are  derived:  their  doctrines  of  self- 

reliance  and  individualism;  their  belief  in  the  law  of 
compensation;  their  defiance  of  tradition  and  opposition 
to  conformity  in  faith.  Transcendentalism  was,  then, 
primarily> the  spirit  of  freedom  and  of  revolt  against 
authority.  It  is  possible  to  trace  the  influence  of  all 
these  doctrines  upon  Emily  Dickinson* s thought.  The  more 

deeply  we  read  in  Emily  Dickinson,  the  more  keenly  we  feel 

j 

her  spiritual  affinity  with  Emerson. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  point  out  a few  parallels. 

A favorite  philosophical  idea  in  Emily  Dickinson* s poetry 
is  that  the  contrasts  of  life  teach  us  lessons;  that  we 

i 

understand  and  evaluate  experiences  better  through  the 
contrasts  life  offers.  This  concept  is  closely  allied  to 

j 

Emerson* s theory  of  compensation,  the  balanced  play  of 
circumstance.  Emily  Dickinson  stresses  her  conviction  that 
to  appreciate  victory,  one  needs  to  have  known  defeat. 

"Who  never  lost,  are  unprepared 
A coronet  to  find; 

Who  never  thirsted,  flagons 
And  cooling  tamarind."  1 

1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson,  page  18 
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To  appreciate  success,  one  needs  to  have  known  disappointment: 

"Success  is  counted  sweetest 
By  those  who  ne’er  succeed. 

To  comprehend  a nectar 
Requires  sorest  need." 

To  appreciate  happiness,  one  needs  to  have  known  pain: 

"Delight  becomes  pictorial 
When  viewed  through  pain,  — 

More  fair,  because  impossible 
That  any  gain." 1  2 3 

And  again  she  expresses  the  same  thought: 

"To  learn  the  transport  by  the  pain, 

rz 

As  blind  men  learn  the  sun."  u 
To  appreciate  health,  one  needs  to  have  known  sickness: 

I 

"My  loss  by  sickness  — was  it  loss? 

Or  that  ethereal  gain 

One  earns  by  measuring  the  Grave  — 

4 

Then  — measuring  the  Sun! 

1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson,  page  3 

2.  Ibid,  page  23 

3.  Ibid,  page  37 
. Ibid,  page  398 
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To  appreciate  luxury,  one  needs  to  have  known  want: 

"Who  never  wanted,  — maddest  joy 
Remains  to  him  unknown; 

The  banquet  of  abstemiousness 
Surpasses  that  of  wine." 

Another  note  of  emphasis  in  Emerson  is  the  clear  call 
to  self  reliance,  the  sovereignty  of  the  individual.  Emily 
Dickinson  shows  this  Transcendental  tendency  — her  whole 
life  is  a most  striking  example  of  her  belief  in  the  self 
sufficiency  of  her  own  soul.  Her  withdrawal  within  herself 
was  really  the  symbol  of  her  non-conformity  and  individualism. 
By  her  self-imposed  isolation  she  definitely  showed  her  inner 
mental  revolt  against  the  orthodoxy  of  her  day.  She  hoped  that 
by  retreating  from  the  confusion  of  the  world,  she  might  get 
back  to  the  simplicities  of  life  — to  the  eternal  verities. 
Alan  Tate  expresses  this  thought  very  forcefully  when  he  calls 
her  seclusion  "the  fulfillment  of  her  life,"  and  adds,  "Her 
seclusion  must  have  been  her  only  way  of  acting  out  her  part 
in  the  history  of  her  culture." 1  2 


1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson,  page  58 

2.  Alan  Tate  in  The  Outlook,  August  15,  1928 
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Repeatedly  she  stresses  the  Transcendental  theme  of 
self-reliance : 

"The  Soul  that  has  a Guest, 

Doth  seldom  go  abroad, 

Diviner  crowd  at  home 
Obliterate  the  need, 

And  courtesy  forbid 
A Hostfs  departure,  when 
Upon  himself  be  visiting 
The  Emperor  of  Men l"  ^ 

Or  she  may  summarize  the  thought  in  one  line: 

"Exhilaration  is  within I" 1  2 
In  another  poem  she  draws  a comparison  between  man 
and  nature,  emphasizing  the  essential  independence  and  self 
sufficiency  of  each: 

"Growth  of  Man  like  growth  of  Nature 
Gravitates  within, 

Atmosphere  and  sun  confirm  it 
But  it  stirs  alone. 


1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson , page  223 

2.  Ibid,  page  385 
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Each  its  difficult  ideal 


Must  achieve  itself, 

Through  the  solitary  prowess 
Of  a silent  life. 

Effort  is  the  sole  condition, 

Patience  of  itself  — 

Patience  of  opposing  forces 
And  distinct  belief."  1 

Describing  the  effect  of  her  self-imposed  solitude,  she 
becomes  metaphysical: 

"There  is  a solitude  of  space 
A solitude  of  sea, 

A solitude  of  death,  but  these 
Society  shall  be, 

Compared  with  that  profounder  site 
That  polar  privacy, 

A Soul  admitted  to  Itself: 

Finite  Infinity."  2 


1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson,  page  282 

2.  Ibid,  page  229 
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Her  individualism  frequently  approaches  a state  of 
mysticism,  for  invariably  she  places  her  emphasis  upon 
intuition,  the  flash  of  insight.  Her  idea  of  cosmic 
consciousness  closely  parallels  Emerson's  doctrine  of  the 
Indwelling  God,  the  Oversoul.  In  her  quiet  Amherst  home, 
she  lived  in  the  world  but  not  of  it,  in  a rarefied 
atmosphere  of  her  own,  in  tune  with  the  infinite.  This 
gives  her  poems  the  quality  of  revelations,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  have  intellectual  depth.  Let  Emily  Dickinson 
herself  explain  this  mystical  phenomenon: 

"The  Soul’s  superior  instants 
Occur  to  Her  alone 
When  friend  and  earth’s  occasion 
Have  infinite  withdrawn. 

Eternity’s  disclosure 
To  favorites,  a few, 

Of  the  colossal  substance 
Of  immortality."  1 

Without  any  doubt,  Emily  Dickinson  was  one  of  those  few  elect, 
to  whom  was  granted  a glimpse  of  "the  colossal  substance  of 
immortality". 


1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson,  page  232 
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In  her  preoccupation  with  the  probing  of  eternity, 
there  is  no  sense  of  vagueness;  even  eternity  seems  to 
exist  in  clear  immediacy  for  her.  It  is  remarkable  how 
vividly  she  describes  the  actual  experience  of  mysticism,  when 
her  spirit  seems  to  leave  the  confines  of  her  body  and,  in 
anticipation  of  immortality,  to  explore  the  limitless  ranges 
of  eternity. 

"I  saw  no  way,  the  Heavens  were  stitched 
I felt  the  columns  close; 

The  Earth  reversed  her  hemispheres 
I touched  the  Universe 

And  back  it  slid  --  and  I alone  , 

A speck  upon  a ball, 

Went  out  upon  Circumference  — 

Beyond  the  dip  of  bell."  ^ 

This  poem  reveals  the  element  of  the  seer  in  Emily  Dickinson, 
There  is  no  question  that  her  whole  being  was  sensitized  to 
the  hidden  springs  of  life  far  beyond  the  range  of  most 
people.  Furthermore,  she  not  merely  possessed  the  power  of 
keenly  sensing  things  that  would  be  just  dimly  felt 
intuitions  to  most  people,  but  she  also  had  an  uncanny  ability 


1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson,  page  386 
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to  express  the  unexpressible  in  an  amazingly  lucid,  pictorial 
way. 

Emily  Dickinson  distrusted  abstractions.  Though  it  may 
seem  strange,  concerned  as  she  is  with  the  probing  of 
infinity  and  with  the  expression  of  philosophical  truths, 
she  cannot  endure  anything  vague  or  abstract.  She  accepts 
only  the  specific;  always  she  makes  her  profundities 
concrete.  When  she  wishes  to  say  that  beauty  is  the  supreme 
symbol  of  eternity  because  beauty  and  truth  are  one,  she 
invents  a story  to  illustrate  her  point: 

"I  died  for  beauty,  but  was  scarce 
Adjusted  in  the  tomb, 

When  one  who  died  for  truth  was  lain 
In  an  adjoining  room. 

He  questioned  softly  why  I failed? 

’For  beauty,’  I replied. 

’And  I for  truth,  — the  two  are  one; 

We  brethren  are,’  he  said. 

And  so,  as  kinsmen  met  a night 
We  talked  between  the  rooms, 

Until  the  moss  had  reached  our  lips, 

And  covered  up  our  names.”  1 


1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson,  page  160 
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She  writes  many  penetrating  commentaries  on  life  in 
which  she  assumes  an  air  of  philosophical  detachment; 
and  yet  invariably  she  makes  the  abstract  concrete.  When 
she  wishes  to  remark  with  Shakespeare  that  T,the  world  is 
still  deceived  with  ornament”,  she  has  her  own  unique, 
picturesque  way  of  expressing  the  thought: 

”We  play  at  paste, 

Till  qualified  for  pearl. 

Then  drop  the  paste, 

And  deem  ourself  a fool. 

The  shapes,  though,  were  similar, 

And  our  new  hands 
Learned  gem- tactics 
Practising  sands.”  1 

When  she  writes  a poem  on  behavioristic  psychology,  showing 
how  thought  becomes  translated  into  action,  she  dramatizes 
the  process  with  vivid  detail: 

”A  deed  knocks  first  at  thought, 

And  then  it  knocks  at  will. 

That  is  the  manufacturing  spot, 

And  will  at  home  and  well. 


1. 


Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson,  page  16 
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It  then  goes  out  an  act, 

Or  is  entombed  so  still 
That  only  to  the  ear  of  God 
Its  doom  is  audible."  1 

When  she  comments  upon  the  fragility  and  evanescent  quaLity 
of  joy,  she  uses  delicately  pictorial  language: 

"Go  not  too  near  a house  of  rose 
The  depredation  of  a breeze 
Or  inundation  of  a dew 
Alarm  its  walls  away; 

Nor  try  to  tie  the  butterfly; 

Nor  climb  the  bars  of  ecstasy. 

In  insecurity  to  lie 
Is  joy's  insuring  quality."  2 
Frequently  she  puts  her  philosophical  observations  in 
the  form  of  epigrams,  as  when  she  describes  the  fleeting, 
ephemeral  quality  of  fame: 


1. 


2. 


Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson,  page  32 

Louis  Untermeyer  - Modern  American  Poetry,  page  88 
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"Fame  is  a fickle  food 
Upon  a shifting  plate, 

Whose  table  once  a G-uest,  but  not 
The  second  time,  is  set* 

Whose  crumbs  the  crows  inspect 

And  with  ironic  caw 

Flap  past  it  to  the  Farmer1 s corn; 

Men  eat  of  it  and  die.”  1 

Sometimes  she  combines  wit  and  wisdom  in  her  commentaries. 

In  a highly  satirical,  epigrammatic  vein,  she  gives  her 
opinion  of  the  demoralizing  effect  of  popularity,  a definite 
corollary  to  her  attitude  towards  fame: 

”The  popular  Heart  is  a cannon  first 
Subsequent  a drum; 

Bells  for  an  auxiliary 
And  an  afterward  of  rum. 

Not  a tomorrow  to  know  its  name, 

Nor  a past  to  stare, 

Ditches  for  realms  and  a trip  to  jail 
For  a souvenir I”  2 

1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson . page  223 

2.  Ibid,  page  278 
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Though  Emily  Dickinson  was  of  the  sensitive  lineage  of 
mystics,  she  thoroughly  understood  the  ways  of  the  world. 

When  she  expresses  her  attitude  towards  publication 
for  profit,  her  manner  changes  to  a mood  of  the  utmost 
earnestness,  for  this  was  a guiding  principle  in  her  life 

"Publication  is  the  auction 
Of  the  mind  of  man, 

Poverty  be  justifying 
For  so  foul  a thing. 

Possibly,  — but  we  would  rather 
From  our  garret  go 
White  unto  the  White  Creator 
Than  invest  our  snow. 

Thought  belongs  to  Him  who  gave  it  — 

Then  to  him  who  bear 

Its  corporeal  illustration. 

Sell  the  Royal  air 

In  the  parcel,  — be  the  merchant 
Of  the  Heavenly  Grace, 

But  reduce  no  human  spirit 
To  disgrace  of  price!"  1 


1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson,  page  277 
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With  fine  philosophical  detachment,  she  makes  a wise 
observation  on  the  contrast  between  greatness  and  littleness 
in  mankind: 

"Who  giants  know,  with  lesser  men 
Are  incomplete  and  shy, 

For  Greatness  --  that  is  ill  at  ease 
In  minor  company. 

A smaller  could  not  be  perturbed, 

The  summer  gnat  displays 
Unconscious  tha  t his  single  sail 
Does  not  comprise  the  sky."  ^ 

From  the  secure  haven  of  her  solitude,  Emily  Dickinson 
made  estimates  of  uncanny  shrewdness  on  the  world  and  life 
and  mankind  . Her  insight  was  so  keen  that  she  could  not 
be  deceived  about  the  fundamental  verities.  Louis  Untermeyer 
is  quite  justified  when  he  calls  her  "a  child  whose 
instinctive  wisdom  is  more  authoritative  than  all  our 
laboriously  accumulated  knowledge." 1  2 


1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson,  page  282 

2.  Louis  Untermeyer  — Saturday  Review  of  Literature . 
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The  same  instinctive  wisdom  which  gave  her  the  insight 
to  make  such  penetrating  comments  on  the  world  about  her 
caused  her  to  distrust  and  discard  the  cramped  religious 
orthodoxy  of  her  time. In  the  words  of  Robert  Hillyer , "She 
could  not  preoccupy  herself  with  churchliness  as  she  saw 
it  about  her."  ^ Yet  the  need  of  a faith  was  urgent  to  her. 
Percy  Hutchison  has  given  us  a keen  analysis  of  her  problem: 
"Emily  Dickinson  was  an  escaped  Puritan.  But  she  escaped, 
not  out  of  religious  thinking  but  into  religious  thinking. 

She  discarded  creed  to  find  God."  2 

After  she  has  protested  against  the  Puritan  conception 
of  God  and  the  Puritan  attitude  towards  Him,  she  gives  us 
a clear  picture  of  her  own  God.  He  is  not  a God  of  vengeance, 
not  an  absentee  God  info o remotely  sits  in  judgment  upon  the 
world,  not  the  "Great  Eclipse"  of  the  Puritan  theologians,  but 
a kindly,  fatherly  Being  who  is  near  at  hand  and  whose 
beneficent  influence  pervades  everything  in  nature.  She  feels 
the  comfort  of  His  intimate,  personal  interest: 

"It  was  too  late  for  man, 

But  early  yet  for  God; 

Creation  impotent  to  help, 

But  prayer  remained  our  side. 

1.  Robert  Hillyer  in  The  Freeman.  October  28,  1922 

2.  Percy  Hutchison  N.Y.  Times  Book  Review,  March  17,  1929 
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How  excellent  the  heaven, 

When  earth  cannot  be  had; 

How  hospitable,  then,  the  face 
Of  our  old  neighbor,  God!” 

She  conveys  no  sacrilege,  only  trust  and  confidence,  when  she 
suggests  that  she  is  on  a footing  of  personal  friendship  with 
God. 

She  finds  the  Creator  reflected  in  the  beauty  of  His 
handiwork,  in  the  glory  of  the  sunset: 

"Like  mighty  footlights  burned  the  red 
At  bases  of  the  trees,  — 

The  far  theatricals  of  day 
Exhibiting  to  these. 

’ Twas  universe  that  did  applaud 
While,  chief est  of  the  crowd 
Enabled  by  His  royal  dress, 

Myself  distinguished  God."  2 


1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson,  page  171 

2.  Ibid,  page  87 
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In  the  following  lines,  she  stresses  His  omnipotence : 


U 

I! 

l! 

|l 

|i 

"It’s  easy  to  invent  a life, 

God  does  it  every  day  — 

Creation  but  a gambol 
Of  His  authority. 

x x x x x 

The  perished  patterns  murmur 

But  His  perturbless  plan 

Proceeds  — inserting  here  a Sun  — 

There  — leaving  out  a Man."  1 

In  another  poem,  she  gives  us  a beautiful  expression  of  perfect 
trust  when  she  compares  her  soul,  seeking  communion  with  God, 
to  a daisy  following  the  sun: 

"The  daisy  follows  soft  the  sun, 

And  when  his  golden  walk  is  done, 

Sits  shyly  at  his  feet. 

He,  waking,  finds  the  flower  near. 
’Wherefore,  marauder,  art  thou  here?’ 
’Because,  sir,  love  is  sweet!* 


1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson . page  295 
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We  are  the  flower,  Thou  the  sun! 

Forgive  us,  if  as  days  decline, 

We  nearer  steal  to  Thee,  — 

Enamored  of  the  parting  west 

The  peace,  the  flight,  the  amethyst, 

NightTs  possibility!"  1 

After  the  fervor  and  sincerity  of  such  utterances  as 
these,  we  cannot  doubt  her  deep  and  genuine  religiousness. 

Yet  some  people  who  have  not  understood  her  idiom  have 
questioned  where  there  is  not  a tinge  of  heresy  or  sacrilege 
about  the  familiarity  with  which  she  addresses  Deity.  True, 
God  is  at  various  times:  "Papa  above",  "this  curious  friend”, 

and  "mighty  merchant".  At  the  moment  of  her  loss,  he  is 
"burglar,  banker,  father!"  With  impish  daring  she  urges  God 
to 

"Regard  a mouse 
O’erpowered  by  the  cat; 

Reserve  within  Thy  kingdom 
A mansion  for  the  rat."  2 

1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson,  page  172 

2.  Ibid,  page  255 
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In  a whimsical  mood,  she  audaciously  addresses  God,  commending 
Him  for  the  punctuality  with  which  He  lights  the  first  candle 
of  the  night,  the  evening  star: 

"Lightly  stepped  a yellow  star 
To  its  lofty  place, 

Loosed  the  moon  her  silver  hat 
From  her  lustral  face. 

All  of  evening  softly  lit 
As  an  astral  hall  — 

♦Father1,  I observed  to  Heaven, 

♦You  are  punctual.  ♦♦♦  1 

In  spite  of  the  piquant  touch  here,  there  is  no  effrontery 
but  sincere  appreciation  of  the  orderliness  of  GodTs  regime. 

In  answer  to  any  possible  charge  of  sacrilege,  let  us 
quote  the  words  of  Robert  Hillyer:  "She  mingles  humor  with 

high  seriousness.  She  is  not  afraid  to  carry  playfulness  to 
the  very  gatee  of  Heaven."  2 It  is  one  of  the  vagaries  of 
her  genius  that  often  when  she  is  at  her  wittiest,  she  is 
at  her  most  profound.  We  readily  admit  that  there  is  an 
element  of  paradox  in  this  tendency. 


1. 


1. 


Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson,  page  242 

Robert  Hillyer  in  The  Freeman . October  18,  1922 
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However,  Robert  Hillyer  makes  a comment  Ttfiich  throws 
further  light  upon  her  unusual  point  of  view:  ’’Heaven  is 

just  outside  the  back  door,  and  God  is  a fatherly  person 
whom  to  address  familiarly,  even  flippantly,  is  the 
privilege  of  one  who  walks  with  him  day  by  day.  A daughter 
of  Puritanism,  she  pushed  past  the  rigid  image  of  Fear  and 
took  her  God  confidently  by  the  hand.”  1 Emily  Dickinson 
was,  admittedly,  an  extremist.  In  rebelling  against  the 
austere  God  of  Puritan  theology,  who  inspired  terror  in  the 
hearts  of  Puritan  congregations,  she  went  to  the  opposite 
extreme  of  treating  God  with  familiarity,  as  if  He  were  an 
intimate  friend. 

Valiantly  she  wages  war  against  narrow  religious 
viewpoints.  Turning  to  Bible  history,  she  protests 
vigorously  against  the  Old  Testament  picture  of  God  as  a 
jealous  God  of  vengeance. 

”It  always  felt  to  me  a wrong 
To  that  old  Moses  done 
To  let  him  see  the  Canaan 
Without  the  entering. 

x x x x x 


1.  Robert  Hillyer  in  The  Freeman.  October  18,  192?,. 
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God’s  adroiter  will 


On  Moses  seemed  to  fasten 
In  tantalizing  play 
As  Boy  should  deal  with  lesser  Boy 
To  show  supremacy.” 

In  a poem  on  the  uninhibited  questioning  attitude  of  child- 
hood, she  gives  us  another  mordant  satire  on  the  view  of  God 
as  a God  of  vengeance  meting  out  everlasting  punishment 
to  His  poor  creatures: 

’’Who  were  ’the  Father  and  the  Son’, 

We  pondered  when  a child, 

And  what  had  they  to  do  with  us  — 

And  when  portentous  told 
With  inference  appalling, 

By  childhood  fortified, 

We  thought,  ’At  least  they  are  no  worse 
Than  they  have  been  described.” 1  2 
She  becomes  bitterly  ironical  about  the  orthodox 
doctrine  of  original  an  and  the  concept  of  a merciless 
Creator  deliberately  planning  for  man  to  sin  and  bring  upon 
himself  his  own  punishment: 

1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson,  page  297 

2.  Ibid,  page  262 
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"Heavenly  Father,  take  to  thee 
The  supreme  iniquity, 

Fashioned  by  Thy  candid  hand 
In  a moment  contraband. 

Though  to  trust  us  seem  to  us 
More  respectful  — ’we  are  dust1 2. 

We  apologize  to  thee 

For  Thine  own  Duplicity."  1 

She  sees  Adam  as  a puppet  defenceless  against  the  machinations 
of  this  ruthless  Puritan  Creator.  In  a brief  rebellious 
quatrain,  die  exposes  the  flagrant  inconsistency  in  the  time- 
honored  Puritan  doctrines  of  predestination  and  the  free  moral 
agency  of  man: 

"How  complicate 

The  discipline  of  man, 

Compelling  him  to  choose  himself 

o 

His  pre-appointed  pain." 

These  poems  may  seem  startling  in  view  of  Emily  Dickinson’s 
strict  Puritan  background.  They  are  intended  to  be  startling, 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  she  was  at  war  with  her  Puritan  back- 
ground. We  insist,  however,  that  she  was  doing  battle  with 

1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson,  page  258 

2.  Ibid,  page  283 
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narrow  religious  dogmas,  not  with  religion  itself.  On  the 
contrary,  her  religion  was  of  the  most  profound.  In  a truly 
inspired  poem  she  explains  that  the  only  right  approach  to 
God  is  with  awe  and  not  with  a plea  for  the  granting  of 
personal  requests: 

"The  silence  condescended 
The  Heavens  paused  for  me, 

But  awed  beyond  my  errand 
I worshipped  — did  not  prayt”  1 2 
These  lines  express  the  very  essence  of  genuine  reverence* 
Again  with  sublimity  she  gives  assurance  of  her  belief 
in  immortality* 

"This  world  is  not  conclusion; 

A sequel  stands  beyond, 

Invisible,  as  music, 

2 

But  positive,  as  sound." 

And  yet  this  assured  mood,  in  which  she  sees  beyond  death 
with  clear  vision  and  calm  faith,  is  not  always  hers.  There 
are  moments  when  she  struggles  desperately  with  disbelief 
and  scepticism,  as  when  she  writes: 

1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson,  page  299 

2.  Ibid,  page  195 


"Down  Time’s  quaint  stream 
Without  an  oar, 

We  are  enforced  to  sail, 

Our  Port  --a  secret  — 

Our  Perchance  — a gale. 

What  Skipper  would, 

Incur  the  risk, 

What  Buccaneer  would  ride 
Without  a surety  from  the  wind 
Or  schedule  of  the  tide?"  1 

Again  she  finds  that  her  vision  becomes  clouded  as  she  tries 
to  penetrate  the  veil: 

"Their  height  in  heaven  comforts  not, 

Their  glory  nought  to  me; 

’Twas  best  imperfect,  as  it  was; 

I’m  finite;  I can’t  see. 

The  house  of  supposition, 

The  glimmering  frontier 

That  skirts  the  acres  of  perhaps, 

To  me  shows  insecure. 


1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson,  page  231 
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The  wealth  I had  contented  me; 
If  f twas  a meaner  size, 

Then  I had  counted  it  until 
It  pleased  my  narrow  eyes. 


Better  than  larger  values, 

However  true  their  show; 

This  timid  life  of  evidence 
Keeps  pleading,  * I don* t know1 . " 1 
In  both  these  poems,  she  expresses  a frankly  doubting  mood 
and  wants  the  rational  proof  of  logic  for  immortality. 

It  is  characteristic  of  her,  with  her  restless,  searching 
mind,  that  she  should  alternate  between  belief  and  doubt. 

Her  heart  prompted  faith,  but  her  mind  frequently  questioned. 

In  the  words  of  Louis  Untermeyer,  "Tragic  disappointment  and 

p 

impulsive  faith  combine  in  her." 

Sometimes,  however,  she  views  death  philosophically  as 
a necessary  universal  experience,  in  which  all  meet  on  equal, 
democratic  terms,  as  when  she  speaks  of  "Death’s  large 
democratic  fingers^and  again  when  she  comments  on  the  sudden- 
ness and  frequency  of  death: 


1. 

2. 


Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson,  page  181 

Louis  Untermeyer  - Saturday  Review  of  Literature . 
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"They  dropped  like  flakes,  they  dropped 
like  stars, 

Like  petals  from  a rose, 

When  suddently  across  the  June 
A wind  with  fingers  goes. 

They  perished  in  the  seamless  grass,  — 

No  eye  could  find  the  place; 

But  God  on  his  repealless  list 
Can  summon  every  face."  1 

Her  gaze  is  usually  directed  beyond  death  with  a mystical 
hope : 

"The  overtakelessness  of  those 
Who  have  accomplished  Death 
Majestic  is  to  me  beyond 
The  majesties  of  earth."  2 

Her  usual  attitude  is  that  life  is  preparation  for  eternity 
and  that  death  is  a necessary  step  in  achieving  immortality. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  strange  that  sometimes  she 
is  tormented  by  doubts  and  by  moments  when  she  cannot 
reconcile  herself  to  death,  as  when  she  writes  poignantly: 

1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson,  page  178 

2.  Ibid,  page  254 
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"This  quiet  dust  was  Gentlemen  and  Ladies, 
And  Lads  and  Girls; 

Was  laughter  and  ability  and  sighing, 

And  frocks  and  curls. 

This  passive  place  a Summer’s  nimble 
mansion, 

Where  bloom  and  bees 
Fulfilled  their  oriental  circuit, 

Then  ceased  like  these."  ^ 

Her  tone  here  suggests  that  everything  ends  in  a New  England 
churchyard. 

Whenever  death  became  concrete  in  the  loss  of  a member 
of  her  family,  she  sensed  the  whole  horror  with  overwhelming 
force : 

"I  never  lost  as  much  but  twice, 

And  that  was  in  the  sod; 

Twice  have  I stood  a beggar 
Before  the  door  of  God! 

Angels,  twice  descending, 

Reimbursed  my  store. 

Burglar,  banker,  father, 

I am  poor  once  more!"  2 

1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson,  page  248 

2.  Ibid,  page  174 
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In  view  of  her  unhappy  love  and  the  deaths  in  the  circle  of 
her  family  and  friends,  we  must  understand  the  mood  of 
futility  and  despair  which  sometimes  finds  utterance: 

”0f  course  I prayed 

1 

And  did  God  care?” 

and  the  anguish  of  soul  in  which  she  writes: 

"Say,  Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth, 

Hast  thou  no  arm  for  me?" 1  2 3 
But  when  the  doubting  mood  has  passed  and  the  clarity 
of  her  spiritual  vision  has  been  restored,  she  reaffirms  her 
faith  in  this  sublime  poem: 

"I  never  saw  a moor, 

I never  saw  the  sea; 

Yet  know  I how  the  heather  looks, 

And  what  a wave  must  be. 

I never  spoke  with  God, 

Nor  visited  in  heaven; 

Yet  certain  am  I of  the  spot 
As  if  the  chart  were  given."  3 

1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson,  page  296 

2.  Ibid,  page  176 

3.  Ibid,  page  163 
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This  and  her  exultant,  "My  faith  is  larger  than  the  hills", 
are  the  most  perfect  expressions  of  faith  I have  ever  read 
oT  heard. 

"My  faith  is  larger  than  the  hills, 

So  when  the  hills  decay, 

My  faith  must  take  the  purple  wheel 
To  show  the  Sun  the  way. 

’Tis  first  he  steps  upon  the  vane 
And  then  upon  the  hill; 

And  then  abroad  the  world  he  goes 
To  do  his  golden  will. 

And  if  his  yellow  feet  should  miss, 

The  birds  would  not  arise, 

The  flowers  would  slumber  on  their  stems,  — 

No  bells  have  Paradise. 

How  dare  I therefore  stint  a faith 
On  which  so  vast  depends, 

Lest  Firmament  should  fail  for  me 
The  rivet  in  the  bands."  1 


1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson,  page  305 
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The  scope  and  grandeur  of  such  utterance  leave  one  fairly 
breathless,  as  in  the  presence  of  immensities. 

This  cosmic  quality  is  also  inherent  in  her  many  poems 
on  the  theme  of  immortality.  Like  Wordsworth,  she  feels 
intimations  of  immortality  in  all  the  things  of  nature  around 
her  — even  in  the  smallest  blade  of  grass.  But  the  crises 
of  life  are  the  moments  when,  with  a blinding  flash  of 
insight,  she  receives  the  most  convincing  manifestations  of 
immortality: 

"The  soul’s  distinct  connection 
With  immortality 
Is  best  disclosed  by  danger, 

Or  quick  calamity,  — 

As  lightning  on  a landscape 
Exhibits  sheets  of  place 
Nor  yet  suspected  but  for  flash 
And  bolt  and  suddenness."  1 

She  possess  a remarkable  power  to  visualize  things  that 
would  not  even  be  vaguely  felt  intuitions  to  most  people. 

She  describes  the  soul  approaching  immortality  as  setting 
sail  for  eternity: 


1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson , page  335 
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"Exultation  is  the  going 
Of  an  inland  soul  to  sea,  — 

Past  the  houses,  past  the  headlands 
Into  deep  eternity! 

Bred  as  we,  among  the  mountains, 

Can  the  sailor  understand 
The  divine  intoxication 
Of  the  first  league  out  from  land?"  1 
For  her  the  term  "resurrection"  is  no  abstraction.  She 
focuses  her  clear  gaze  upon  an  elusive , mystical  thing,  trans- 
lating her  vision  of  the  resurrection  into  pictorial  form: 

"Ifm  thinking  on  that  other  morn 
When  Cerements  let  go, 

And  Creatures  clad  in  victory 

p 

Go  up  by  two  and  two . ” 

No  vagueness  blurs  her  impression,  even  when  she  envisions  the 
miracle  of  immortality: 

"Behind  me  dips  Eternity, 

Before  me  Immortality, 

Myself  the  term  between  — 

1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson,  page  160 

2.  Ibid,  page  254 
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Death  but  the  drift  of  Eastern  gray 
Dissolving  into  dawn  away 
Before  the  West  begins. 

x x x x x 

1 Tis  miracle  before  me  then, 

Then  miracle  behind,  between,  — 

A crescent  is  the  sea 
With  midnight  to  the  north  of  her 
And  midnight  to  the  south  of  her 
And  maelstrom  in  the  sky.”1 

She  even  finds  words  to  describe  the  limitless  horizons  of 

eternity: 

”As  if  the  sea  should  part 
And  show  a further  sea  — 

And  that  a further,  and  the  three 
But  a presumption  be 
Of  periods  of  seas 
Unvisited  of  shores  — 

Themselves  the  verge  of  seas  to  be  — 
Eternity  is  these.”  2 

It  is  lyrics  of  such  cosmic  quality  as  these  that  make  Emily 

Dickinson  a mystical  poet  of  the  first  rank. 

1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson,  page  373 

2.  Ibid,  page  374 


However,  when  one  contrasts  this  cosmic  quality  of  her 
verse  with  her  restricted  life,  one  is  confronted  by  a series 
of  striking  paradoxes.  Shy  and  retiring,  in  nature,  she  was 

daring  in  the  modernism  of  her  ideas.  Limited  in  her  personal 

\ 

contacts,  she  revealed  in  her  poems  the  sweep  of  her  spiritual 
and  emotional  life.  Apparently  conforming  to  tradition  in 
externals,  mentally  she  was  in  revolt  against  the  orthodoxy 
of  her  day.  In  the  words  of  Lewis  Mumford,  "Emily  Dickinson 

i 

could  not  be  subdued.  The  restraints  and  solemnities  of 
society,  only  gave  her  wit  a sharper  edge."  1 

The  note  of  non-conformity  is  strong  in  this  mordantly 
satirical  fragment,  which  is  really  a protest  against  the 
herd  instinct,  blindly  following  the  majority: 

"Much  madness  is  divinest  sense 
To  a discerning  eye; 

Much  sense  the  starkest  madness. 

■ 

TTis  the  majority  , 

In  this,  as  all,  prevails. 

Assent , and  you  are  sane ; 

Demur,  — you T re  straightway  dangerous, 
And  handled  with  a chain."  2 

1.  Lewis  Mumford  in  The  Saturday  Review  of  Literature 

2.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson,  page  7 
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In  another  rebellious  moment,  she  inveighs  against  the 
insipidness  of  the  Victorian  gentlewoman  wrapped  in  eiderdown: 

"What  soft,  cherubic  creatures 
These  gentlewomen  are! 

x x x x x 

Such  dimity  convictions, 

A horror  so  refined 
Of  freckled  human  nature, 

Of  Deity  ashamed."1 

She  regrets  that  she  cannot  wage  her  campaign  of  rebellion 
against  tradition  more  vigorously  and  with  more  telling 
effect : 

"I  took  my  power  in  my  hand 
And  went  against  the  world; 

*Twas  not  so  much  as  David  had, 

But  I was  twice  as  bold. 

I aimed  my  pebble,  but  myself 
Was  all  the  one  that  fell. 

Was  it  Goliath  was  too  large, 

Or  only  I too  small?"  2 

1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson,  page  58 

2.  Ibid,  page  29 
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The  absurdities  and  inconsistencies  of  mankind  frequently 
arouse  her  derision,  as  when  she  protests  against  the  custom 
of  paying  more  respect  to  the  dead  than  to  the  living.  Another 
time  she  comments  ironically  upon  Christians  who  bother  God 
by  praying  about  trivialities: 

"I  prayed  at  first  — a little  girl  — 

Because  they  told  me  to, 

But  stopped  when  qualified  to  guess 
How  prayer  would  sound  to  me. 


If  I supposed  God  looked  around 
Each  time  my  childish  eye 
Fixed  full  and  steady  on  His  own 
In  solemn  honesty  — 

And  told  Him  what  ITd  like  today, 

And  parts  of  His  far  plan 

That  baffled  me  --  the  underside 

! 

Of  His  divinity.” 

One  of  her  most  scathing  satires  is  her  description  of  a 
i pompous,  narrow  minded  preacher: 


Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson,  page  297 
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"He  preached  upon  ’breadth1  till  it  argued 
him  narrow,  — 

The  broad  are  too  broad  to  define; 

And  of1 truth*  until  it  proclaimed  him 
a liar,  — 

The  truth  never  flaunted  a sign. 


Simplicity  fled  from  his  counterfeit 
presence 

As  gold  the  pyrites  would  shun. 

What  oonfusion  would  cover  the  innocent 
Jesus 

To  meet  so  enabled  a man!" 

She  even  expresses  a very  modern  opposition  to  the  fundamental- 
ist view  of  the  Bible.  With  impish  daring  she  declares: 

"But  Ararat’s  a legend  now 
And  no  one  credits  Noah!”  2 
Again  she  rebels  against  the  traditional,  orthodox 
interpretation  of  the  Bible: 

"The  Bible  is  an  antique  volume 
Written  by  faded  men, 

At  the  suggestion  of  Holy  Spectres  — 
Subjects  — Bethlehem  — 

1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson,  page  31 

2.  Ibid,  page  397 
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Eden  — the  ancient  Homestead  — 

Satan  — the  Brigadier 
Judas  — the  great  Defaulter 
David  — the  Troubadour. 

Sin  — a distinguished  precipice 
Others  must  resist, 

Boys  that  f believe* 

Are  very  lonesome  — 

Other  boys  are  *lostf."  1 2 

This  was  an  extremely  audacious  stand  for  a Victorian  gentle- 
woman of  Puritan  ancestry  to  take.  This  attitude  reveals  the 
daring  modernism  of  her  ideas.  Stephen  Benet  has  remarked: 
"She  treated  the  Bible  and  its  characters  with  a certain 

p 

spontaneous  directness." 

There  is  more  than  a dash  of  reckless  humor  in  her 
criticism  of  the  Puritan  conception  of  Heaven: 

"I  never  felt  at  home  below, 

And  in  the  handsome  skies 
I shall  not  feel  at  home  I know, 

I don't  like  Paradise. 

1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson,  page  259 

2.  Stepheh  Benet  in  The  Bookman.  August  1924. 
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Because  it*s  Sunday  all  the  time 
And  recess  never  comes, 

And  Eden'll  be  so  lonesome 
Bright  Wednesday  afternoons. 

If  God  could  make  a visit, 

Or  ever  took  a nap — 

So  not  to  see  us  — but  they  say 
Himself  a telescope 

Perennial  beholds  us,  — 

Myself  would  run  away 

From  Him  and  Holy  Ghost  and  All  — 

But  — there fs  the  Judgment  Day!"  1 
This  gives  every  indication  of  being  the  keenest  satire  on 
the  Puritan  idea  of  conviction  of  sin  and  the  sufferings  of 
eternal  damnation. 

However,  her  whole  revolt  was  against  the  narrowness  of 
man's  traditional  concepts  of  God  and  heaven,  not  against 
religion  itself.  Her  philosophy  and  religion  were  too  broad, 
too  liberal  for  the  bonds  of  conventional  theology.  She  saw 
the  absurdities,  insincerities,  and  even  hypocrisies  of  the 
religious  dogmas  of  the  day,  and,  being  entirely  without  sham, 
she  expressed  her  attitude  with  the  utmost  honesty  and  vigor. 


1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson,  page  295 
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It  is  a pity  that  during  her  lifetime  her  clarion  notes  of 
rebellion  were  muffled  within  the  four  walls  of  her  Amherst 
home. 

In  the  words  of  Conrad  Aiken,  "Her  real  reverence,  the 
reverence  that  made  her  a mystic  poet  of  the  finest  sort,  was 
reserved  for  Nature,  which  seemed  to  her  a more  manifest  and 
more  beautiful  evidence  of  Divine  Will  than  creeds  and 
churches.  This  she  saw,  observed,  loved  with  a burning 
simplicity  and  passion.”1  In  that  delightfully  whimsical  but 
intensely  sincere  lyric,  ”Some  keep  the  Sabbath”,  we  have  a 
real  summary  of  her  creed.  She  had  discarded  the  formalities 
of  dogma  to  find  her  God  in  the  open  air,  in  His  manifestations 
of  Himself  in  nature: 

”Some  keep  the  Sabbath  going  to  church; 

I keep  it  staying  at  home, 

With  a bobolink  for  a chorister, 

And  an  orchard  for  a dome. 

Some  keep  the  Sabbath  in  surplice; 

I just  wear  my  wings, 

And  instead  of  tolling  the  bell  for  church, 

Our  little  sexton  sings. 

1.  Conrad  Aiken  in  The  Dial.  April  1924. 


God  preaches  — a noted  clergyman 
And  the  sermon  is  never  long; 

So  instead  of  getting  to  heaven  at  last, 
I’m  going  all  along! " ^ 

Charming  fantasy  aside,  tte se  lines  were  written  with  the 
utmost  sincerity  and  truth  — her  soul  did  find  its  wings 
in  her  garden,  in  her  orchard,  in  the  surrounding  country- 
side, where  she  felt  God’s  presence  most  keenly.  Here  also 
she  found  her  voice  — the  inspiration  for  the  spontaneous 
expression  of  her  thoughts  in  verse.  And  in  those  startling 
poetic  revelations,  what  philosophical  depths  she  sounded 
and  what  a cosmic  range  she  explored! 


1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson,  page  95 
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CHAPTER  V 


The  Unique  Characteristics  of  Emily  Dickinson’s  Style 
Unique  is  a word  which  aptly  characterizes  both  Emily 
Dickinson’s  verse  and  Emily  Dickinson’s  personality.  Without 
question,  she  was  one  of  the  most  original  geniuses  that 
America  has  produced;  and  her  style  is  distinctive  and 
individualistic  in  the  highest  degree.  What  other  poet  has 
confined  himself  to  a single  form  of  verse  and  has  been  able 
to  achieve  such  amazingly  brilliant  and  varied  results  with 
the  quatrain,  one  of  the  simplest  mediums  of  expression? 

With  penetrating  insight,  George  Whicher  has  commented  upon 
her  rare  gift:  ’’She  was  an  instinctive  artist.  In  her 

swift,  breathless  poems  she  found  an  instrument  perfectly 
suited  to  her  need,  a form  capable  of  containing  with  the 
utmost  economy  a single  idea  at  a time.’’  ^ 

Though  her  verses  are  so  compact  in  form,  they  contain 
wealth  of  meaning  and  vastness  of  thought.  In  the  words  of 
Louis  Untermeyer,  ’’Her  tiny  quatrains  are  lavish  with  huge 
ideas  and  almost  overpowering  figures.” 1  2 Her  brilliant 
mind,  keen  as  a two-edged  blade,  penetrates  to  the  heart 
of  a matter  in  simple  stanzas  of  four,  eight,  twelve  lines. 

1.  George  Whicher  — Introduction  to  Amherst  Bibliography 

E.  Louis  Untermeyer  — Modern  Ape  rican  Poetry,  page  79 
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In  these  brief  snatches,  she  conveys  revelations  of  almost 
oracular  wisdom,  daring  challenges,  poignant  intensities  of 
feeling. 

She  summarizes  the  whole  span  of  life  in  two  terse 
quatrains : 

"Our  share  of  night  to  bear, 

Our  share  of  morning, 

Our  blank  in  bliss  to  fill, 

Our  blank  in  scorning. 

Here  a star,  and  there  a star, 

Some  lose  their  way. 

Here  a mist  and  there  a mist, 

Afterwards  — day!"  1 

In  a mere  miniature  of  a poem,  she  succeeds  in  calling 

i 

up  echoes  and  reechoes  of  thought: 

"A  word  is  dead 
When  it  is  said, 

Some  say. 

I say  it  just 
Begins  to  live 
That  day."  2 

This  sounds  almost  prophetic  of  the  destiny  of  Emily 
Dickinsons  own  inspired  phrases. 

1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson,  edited  by  Martha  D.  Bianchi  and 

AlfreT~L.  Sampson,  cage  3. 

2.  Ibid,  page  42. 
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For  intensity  of  feeling,  one  could  scarcely  surpass 


the  depths  conveyed  in  this  brief  vow  of  devotion: 

"Alter?  When  the  hills  do* 

Falter?  When  the  sun 
Question  if  his  glory 
Be  the  perfect  one* 

Surfeit?  When  the  daffodil 
Doth  of  the  dew: 

Even  as  herself,  0 friend! 

I will  of  you!"  1 

With  spontaneous  directness  she  reminds  us  that  our 
attitude  in  spring  should  be  one  of  reverence  for  the 
miracle  of  rebirth: 

"A  little  madness  in  the  spring 
Is  wholesome  even  for  the  king 
But  God  be  with  the  clown, 

Who  ponders  this  tremendous  scene  — 
This  whole  experiment  of  green, 

As  if  it  were  his  own!" 1  2 


1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson,  page  127 

2.  Ibid,  page  235 


Consider  the  brevity  and  the  sweep  of  this  verse  on 
the  power  of  the  imagination: 

"To  make  a prairie  it  takes  a clover 
and  one  bee 
And  re very* 

The  revery  alone  will  do 
If  bees  are  few."  ^ 

This  is  sheer  magic.  No  one  but  Emily  Dickinson  could  get 
so  much  in  so  little  space,  could  call  up  such  vastness  of 
thought  with  such  a few  swift  words.  These  illustrations 
are  all  typical  of  her  verse  at  its  best  — simple  yet 
profound,  subtle  yet  elemental.  Because  of  her  clarity  of 
thought  and  directness  of  speech,  she  possesses  the  rare 
gift  of  condensation. 

But  although  she  is  so  economical  of  words,  she  is 
amazingly  extravagant  in  metaphor.  In  sheer  exuberance 
of  spirit  she  cries:  "Bring  me  the  sunset  in  a cup." 

She  calls  the  sun  "the  juggler  of  day".  The  blue  jay  is 
"brigadier  and  magistrate",  "neighbor  and  warrior,  too". 
The  lightning  "skips  like  mice".  The  locomotive  "laps  the 
miles  and  licks  the  valleys  up".  She  asks,  "Who  laid 
the  rainbow1 s piers?”  And  again,  "Whose  fingers  strung 
the  stalactite?"  This  is  the  wizardry  of  metaphor.  It  is 


1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson,  page  116 
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amazing  how  with  one  swift  word  or  phrase  she  can  call 
up  such  dazzlingly  vivid  images. 

Her  clear  cut,  sharp  imagery  anticipates  the  technique 
of  the  Imagist  School.  In  her  use  of  the  exact,  striking 
phrase,  in  her  scorn  of  the  abstract  and  her  fondness  for 
the  concrete,  she  was  the  forerunner  of  that  band  of 
innovators  led  by  Amy  Lowell,  whose  poetic  creed  followed 
in  many  particulars  Emily  Dickinson* s own  practice.  Both 
believed  in  concentration,  the  invariable  use  of  the  exact 
word;  both  condemned  vague  generalities.  But,  in  my 
opinion,  the  twentieth  century  group  can  in  no  degree 
approach  the  inimitable  idiom  of  the  shy  recluse  vtio 
influenced  them  so  strongly. 

In  the  audacity  and  vigor  of  her  metaphors  she  reveals 
her  originality  and  freedom  of  spirit.  Note  the  crispness 
of  style,  the  driving  force  of  this  description  of  a 
blizzard: 

"Like  brooms  of  steel 
The  Snow  and  Wind 
Had  swept  the  winter  street."  1 


1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson,  page  245 
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Storm  is  her  favorite  symbol  of  overwhelming  power.  In 
another  poem  she  makes  us  thrill  to  the  vigorous  sweep 
of  the  wind : 


"The  wind  began  to  rock  the  grass 
With  threatening  tunes  and  low,  — 

He  flung  a menace  at  the  earth 
A menace  at  the  sky."  1 

As  she  describes  the  gathering  momentum  of  the  storm,  she 
redoubles  the  boldness  of  her  metaphors: 

"The  lightning  showed  a yellow  beak 
And  then  a livid  claw." 1  2 3 

What  Imagist  poet  could  equal  the  vividness  of  this  startling 
figure? 

But  her  impressionistic  effects  are  not  always  confined 
to  the  more  violent  aspects  of  nature.  Her  verse  runs  the 
gamut  of  all  the  moods  of  which  nature  herself  is  capable  — 
from  the  most  delicate  to  the  most  tempestuous  effects.  For 
example,  with  graceful  fantasy,  Emily  gaily  confides: 

"Two  butterflies  went  out  at  noon 
And  waltzed  above  a stream." 

1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson,  page  85 

2.  Ibid,  page  85 

3.  Ibid,  page  95 
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And  with  exquisite  imagery,  she  describes  the  appearance  of 
the  evening  star: 

"Lightly  stepped  a yellow  star 
To  its  lofty  place 
Loosed  the  Moon  her  silver  hat 
From  her  lustral  face. 

All  of  evening  softly  lit 

As  an  astral  hall  — 

father’ , I observed  to  Heaven, 

'You  are  punctual*. " ^ 

To  appreciate  the  scope  of  her  genius,  compare  the  delicacy 
and  charm  of  the  lyric  jus  t quoted  with  the  daring  imagery 
and  elemental  force  of  these  crisp  lines: 

"The  winds  drew  off 
Like  hungry  dogs 
Defeated  of  a bone. 

x x x x x 

The  trees  held  up 
Their  mangled  limbs 
Like  animals  in  pain." 1  2 

1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson,  page  242 

2.  Ibid,  page  239 
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This  incisive  masterpiece  leaves  one  fairly  breathless  with 
its  tumultuous  effect  of  fierce  conflict  in  the  elements. 
There  was  no  limit  to  the  range  of  Emily  Dickinson’s 
descriptive  powers. 

The  subject  of  her  imagery  is  a tremendous  field  and 
worthy  of  undivided  consideration,  but  there  is  one  unique 
and  paradoxical  phase  that,  above  every  other,  bears  the 
unmistakable  seal  of  Emily  Dickinson’s  personality.  This 
is  her  habit  of  taking  a quaint,  "housewifely”  figure  that 
would  be  commonplace  if  used  by  anyone  else  and  glorifying 
it  so  that  it  becomes  the  perfect,  inevitable  phrase.  Note 
the  imaginative  power  of  her  unusual  description  of  sunset: 

"She  sweeps  with  many-colored  brooms, 

And  leaves  the  shreds  behind; 

Oh,  housewife  in  the  evening  west, 

Come  back,  and  dust  the  pond. 

You  dropped  a purple  ravelling  in, 

You  dropped  an  amber  thread; 

And  now  you’ve  littered  all  the  East 
With  duds  of  emerald."  1 


1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson,  page  87 


She  calls  the  Creator  of  the  universe  "the  weaver  who  spun 
the  breadths  of  blue”.  Describing  the  unmistakable  signs 
of  approaching  autumn,  she  writes: 

"Autumn  begins  to  be  inferred 
By  millinery  of  the  cloud, 

Or  deeper  color  in  the  shawl 
That  wraps  the  everlasting  hill.”'L 
Another  instance  of  what  seems  superficially  (in  its 
flat  meaning)  the  housewife’s  vocabulary,  becomes  trans- 
formed into  a picture  of  the  whole  panorama  of  day  sweeping 
from  east  to  west: 

"The  noon  unwinds  her  blue 
Till  one  breadth  cover  two. 

x x x x x 

Nor  does  the  night  forget 
A lamp  for  each  to  set, 

p 

Wicks  wide  away.” 

Again  in  a descriptive  vein,  she  emerges  from  the  kitchen  to 
give  us  her  unique  impression  of  snow: 

”It  sifts  from  leaden  sieves.”  3 

1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson,  page  244 

2.  Ibid,  page  354 

3.  Ibid,  page  91 
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In  a poem  which  reveals  the  depths  of  the  love  she  has 
renounced,  we  find  the  same  quaint  imagery  used  with 
startling  poignancy: 

"If  you  were  coming  in  the  fall, 

I’d  brush  the  summer  by 

With  half  a smile  and  half  a spurn, 

As  housewives  do  a fly. 

If  I could  see  you  in  a year, 

I*d  wind  the  months  in  balls, 

And  put  them  each  in  separate 
drawers, 

Until  their  time  befalls."  ^ 

There  is  an  almost  irrestible  temptation  to  multiply 
illustrations  ad  infinitum,  one  takes  such  sheer  delight 
in  the  play  of  her  amazingly  fertile  imagination. 

Yet  the  very  fertility  of  her  imaginative  powers 
sometimes  prevented  her  from  discriminating  the  wheat  from 
the  tares.  Occasionally,  there  is  an  excess  in  imagery,  an 
extreme  exaggeration  that  suggests  a conceit.  For  instance, 
when,  in  describing  the  sunset, she  declares: 

"The  largest  fire  ever  known 
Occurs  each  afternoon,"  2 
1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson,  page  128 


2. 


Ibid,  page  238 
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one's  aesthetic  sensibilities  are  decidedly  jarred.  When 
she  speaks  of  the  grave  as  having 

"A  temperature  just  adequate 
So  anthracite  to  live."  1 

one  becomes  lost  in  a maze  of  speculation  as  to  the  meaning. 
When  she  personifies  the  full  moon,  her  style  becomes  too 
ornate,  dangerously  like  conceit: 

"Her  forehead  is  of  amplest  blond; 

Her  cheeks  like  beryl  stone; 
x x x x x 

Her  bonnet  is  the  firmament, 

The  universe  her  shoe, 

The  stars  the  trinkets  at  her  belt, 

Her  dimities  of  blue."  2 

It  may  seem  unkind,  with  all  the  sublimely  beautiful  poems 
of  Emily  Dickinson  from  vfoich  to  choose,  to  quote  this 
unfortunate  example  of  poor  taste,  but  it  serves  to 
illustrate  my  point  — that  the  very  fertility  of  her 
imagination  sometimes  led  her  to  artistic  excess* 


1. 


2 


Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson,  page  377 
Ibid,  page  119 
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On  the  other  hand,  think  of  the  numberless  instances 
where  she  has  used  the  most  exquisite  taste  in  imagery. 
When  she  speaks  of  "Deaths  large  democratic  fingers”,  she 
has  captured  a perfect  phrase.  When  she  describes  how 
"the  lightning’s  poignards  gleamed”,  we  thrill  to  the 
vividness  of  the  imagery.  There  are  a haunting  beauty 
and  felicity  to  her  lines  on  Indian  summer: 

"These  are  the  days  when  skies 
put  on 

The  old,  old  sophistries  of  June, 

A blue  and  gold  mistake."  ^ 

Her  poem  on  a November  day  also  contains  an  inevitable 
figure : 

"A  narrow  wind  complains  all  day 
How  nature  treated  him; 

Nature,  like  us,  is  sometimes  caught 
Without  her  diadem." 1  2 

In  these  last  two  lines,  Emily  herself  explains  how  an 
occasional  lapse  in  taste,  such  as  we  had  previously 
observed,  might  occur.  We  need  no  other  apology;  Emily 
herself  has  spoken  — and  as  usual,  with  finality. 

1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson,  page  106 

2.  Ibid,  page  107 
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While  we  are  dealing  with  the  subject  of  her  imagery, 
we  should  also  consider  her  use  of  symbolism,  for  she 
employs  the  symbolical  method  to  a large  extent.  For 
instance,  the  volcano  in  her  poems  is  a symbol  of  intense 
emotion  or  mental  conflict,  as  when  she  writes: 

"Volcanoes  be  in  Sicily 
And  South  America, 

I judge  from  my  geography. 

Volcanoes  nearer  here, 

A lava  step,  at  any  time, 

Am  I inclined  to  climb 
Vesuvius  at  home."  1 

When  she  calls  herself  "a  member  of  the  cloud”,  she  means 
that  she  has  dedicated  herself  to  an  ideal  of  renunciation 
and  self  abnegation.  She  uses  the  crocus  as  a symbol  of 
immortality.  In  the  bulb  the  crocus  represents  human  life 
and  in  the  flower,  the  soul  reaching  immortality. 

"The  crocus,  till  she  rises 
The  vassal  of  the  Snow 
(The  lips  of  Hallelujah) 

Long  years  of  practice  bore."  2 

1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson,  page  264 
Ibid,  page  252 
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She  sees  this  life  on  earth  as  preparation  for  eternity  and 
expresses  the  thought  in  highly  figurative  language. 

This  fondness  for  symbols  is  her  method  of  avoiding; 
abstractions.  Everything  existed  for  her  in  full  immediacy. 
She  could  not  conceive  of  anything  abstract  but  would 
immediately  visualize  it  in  concrete  form.  When  she  wishes 
to  avow  the  eternal  love  which  is  concentrated  in  her  heart, 
she  employs  an  unusual  metaphor: 

"Split  the  lark  and  you* 11  find  the  music, 

Bulb  after  bulb,  in  silver  rolled, 

Scantily  dealt  to  the  summer  morning, 

Saved  for  your  ear  when  lutes  be  old. 

Loose  the  flood,  you  shall  find  it  patent, 
Gush  after  gush,  reserved  for  you; 

Scarlet  experiment!  sceptic  Thomas, 

Now,  do  you  doubt  that  your  bird  was  true?”  1 
When  she  wishes  to  observe  that  too  much  supervising  checks 
initiative,  she  gives  a specific  illustration: 


1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson,  page  147 
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"Too  much  of  proof  affronts  Belief,  — 

The  Turtle  will  not  try 
Unless  you  leave  him; 

Then  return  — 

And  he  has  hauled  away."  1 
In  a large  number  of  poems  on  metaphysical  subjects, 
she  attempts  to  penetrate  the  veil  by  the  process  of 
visualization.  Certainly  this  pictorial  delineation  of  a 
spirit  is  most  unusual: 

” *Tis  whiter  than  an  Indian  pipe, 

* Tis  dimmer  than  a lace 
No  stature  has  it,  like  a fog, 

When  you  approach  the  place."  2 
Among  the  most  unique  lyrics  in  the  English  language, 
yet  one  that  is  entirely  characteristic  of  Emily  Dickinson, 
is  the  poem  in  which  she  visualizes  two  abstractions,  death 
and  immortality.  Death  is  pictured  as  the  driver  of  the  coach 
that  is  to  carry  her  beyond  the  familiar  scenes  of  this  earth 
to  eternity.  Every  image  is  definite  and  vivid.  Especially 
poignant  in  their  suppressed  intensity  of  feeling  are  the 
third  and  fourth  stanzas  in  which  she  contrasts  the  last 
glimpse  of  "the  school  There  children  played"  with  the 

1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson,  page  300 

2.  Ibid,  page  201 
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arrival  at  "the  house  that  seemed  a swelling  of  the  ground." 

"Because  I could  not  stop  for  Death, 

He  kindly  stopped  for  me; 

The  carriage  held  but  just  ourselves 
And  Immortality. 

We  slowly  drove,  he  knew  no  haste, 

And  I had  put  away 

My  labor,  and  my  leisure  too, 

For  his  civility. 

We  passed  the  school  where  children  played 
At  wrestling  in  a ring; 

We  passed  the  fields  of  gazing  grain, 

We  passed  the  setting  sun. 

We  paused  before  a house  that  seemed 
A swelling  of  the  ground; 

The  roof  was  scarcely  visible, 

The  cornice  but  a mound. 

Since  then  * tis  centuries;  but  each 
Feels  shorter  than  the  day 
I first  surmised  the  horses*  heads 
Were  toward  eternity." 


1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson,  page  168 
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In  this  visualization  of  a metaphysical  theme,  Emily 
Dickinson  shows  the  rare  quality  of  her  artistry;  there 
is  perfect  fusion  of  emotion,  profound  thought,  and  exquisite 
imagery. 

But  her  artistry,  spontaneous  as  it  was,  did  not 
extend  to  perfection  of  form.  It  is  one  of  the  vagaries  of 
her  genius,  though  it  is  quite  in  keeping  with  her  non- 
conformist tendencies,  that  she  disregards  convention  in 
verse  technique.  Yet  it  might  be  questioned  if  her  verse 
would  possess  its  rare  spontaneity  and  intensity  if  she 
had  stopped  for  finish  of  technique.  In  the  words  of 
Conrad  Aiken,  "She  showed  complete  disregard  for  accepted 
forms  and  for  regularities.  Grammar,  rhyme,  meter  — any- 
thing went  by  the  board  if  it  stood  in  the  way  of  thought 
or  freedom  of  utterance.  Yet  her  singular  perversity,  her 
lapses  and  tyrannies,  one  accepts  as  an  inevitable  part  of 
the  strange,  and  original  genius  she  was."  1 Unquestionably, 
her  rebellious  handling  of  versification  may  be  laid,  in 
great  measure,  to  the  fact  that  she  never  published. 


1. 


Conrad  Aiken  in  The  Dial . April  1924 


Sometimes  the  rhythm  stumbles  and  even  halts  entirely, 
as  in  this  stanza  where  the  awkwardness  of  the  third  and 
fourth  lines  mars  the  lyrical  effect: 

"To  lose  one's  faith  surpasses 
The  loss  of  an  estate 
Because  estates  can  be 
Replenished  — faith  cannot."  1 
Sometimes,  however,  there  seems  to  be  a definite  artistic 
purpose  underlying  the  irregularity,  as  in  the  following 
poem,  where  the  final  stanza  gradually  tapers  off  until  the 
word  "me"  stands  alone  in  the  last  line: 

" *Tis  opposities  entice, 

Deformed  men  ponder  grace, 

Bright  fires,  the  blanketless  — 

The  lost,  Day's  face. 

The  blind  esteem  it  be 
Enough  estate  to  see; 

The  captive  strangles  new 
For  deeming  beggars  play. 

To  lack  enamour  Thee, 

Though  the  Divinity 
Be  only 

Me . " 2 

1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson,  page  54 

2.  Ibid,  page  279 
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There  seems  to  be  a definite  purpose  in  her  waywardness  here. 

In  a whimsical  little  poem  on  the  rat,  both  irregular 
rhythm  and  false  rhyme  are  used,  and,  strangely  enough,  they 
tend  to  enhance  the  humorous  effect: 

"The  rat  is  the  concisest  tenant 
He  pays  no  rent,  — 

Repudiates  the  obligation, 

On  schemes  intent. 

Balking  our  wit 
To  sound  or  circumvent, 

Hate  cannot  harm 
A foe  so  reticent. 


i 


Neither  decree 
Prohibits  him, 

Lawful  as 
Equilibrium."  1 

Let  it  not  be  thought,  however,  that  we  are  denying  the 
fact  that  she  takes  repeated  liberties  with  meter. 

The  necessity  for  rhyming  also  apparently  worried  her. 
Amy  Lowell  sagely  remarks:  "When  what  she  wanted  to  say 

clashed  with  her  ability  to  rhyme,  the  rhymes  went  to  the 
wall."  Even  in  same  of  her  very  finest  poems,  imperfect 
1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson,  page  84 


2.  Amy  Lowell  --  Poetry  and  Poets 
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or  false  rhymes  are  frequent  as  in  these  famous  lines,  where 
"pain"and  "suf fering" , “be^and  "die"  form  the  rhyme  scheme: 
"The  heart  asks  pleasure  first 
And  then,  excuse  from  pain 
And  then,  those  little  anodynes 
That  deaden  suffering. 

And  then,  to  go  to  sleep; 

And  then,  if  it  should  be 
The  will  of  its  Inquisitor 
The  liberty  to  die."  1 

In  a poem  on  solitude,  she  rhymes  "gate"  with  "mat"  and  "one" 
with  "stone".  This  type  of  rhyme  is  not  so  unusual  in 
poetry,  however,  as  some  of  her  rhymes  are. 

"The  soul  selects  her  own  society, 

Then  shuts  the  door; 

On  her  divine  majority 
Obtrude  no  more. 

Unmoved,  she  notes  the  chariot1 s pausing 
At  her  low  gate; 

Unmoved,  an  emperor  is  kneeling 
Upon  her  mat. 


1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson,  page  6 
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"I’ve  known  her  from  an  ample  nation 
Choose  one; 

Then  close  the  valves  of  her  attention 
Like  stone.” 

In  another  poem  which  has  indubitable  charm,  the  rhymes 

; 

are  definitely  false,  "hill”  rhyming  with  "beautiful”  and 

f 

"breeze”  with  "eyes”. 

"How  many  flowers  fail  in  wood, 

Or  perish  from  the  hill 

4 

Without  the  privilege  to  know 
That  they  are  beautiful! 

How  many  cast  a nameless  pod 
Upon  the  nearest  breeze, 

Unconscious  of  the  scarlet  freight 

l 

It  bears  to  other  eyes!”  d 

Sometimes  in  her  daring  idiosyncrasies  of  rhythm  and  rhyme, 
she  almost  approaches  free  verse. 

I consider  the  question  of  grammar  somewhat  more  serious 
in  Emily  Dickinson.  In  the  following  poem,  the  un- 
grammatical inversions,  the  use  of  the  adjective  "continual” 
instead  of  the  adverb  "continually”  are  really  flagrant  abuses 

1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson,  page  8 

2.  Ibid,  page  317 
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"A  secret  told 


Ceases  to  be  a secret  then. 

A secret  kept  — 

That  can  appal  but  one. 

Better  of  it 

Continual  be  afraid 

Than  it  and  whom 

You  told  it  to,  beside."  ^ 

In  a poem  expressing  the  tender  sentiment  that  a bleak 
November  evening  with  the  beloved  means  more  than  May  without 
him,  the  ungrammatical  effect  in  the  last  stanza  offers  a 
puzzling  problem  for  the  reader: 

"To  feel  if  blinds  be  fast, 

And  closer  to  the  fire 

Her  little  rocking-chair  to  draw, 

And  shiver  for  the  poor, 

The  housewife’s  gentle  task, 

’How  pleasanter’ , said  she 
Unto  the  sofa  opposite, 

’The  sleet  than  May  — no  thee!'"  2 
On  the  other  hand,  in  a poem  on  the  grass  it  is  obvious 

1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson,  page  288 

2.  Ibid,  page  141 
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that  she  uses  a grammatical  absurdity  for  a deliberately 
humorous,  playful  effect: 

"The  grass  so  little  has  to  do, 

I wish  I were  a hay!"  1 

Her  ability  to  soar  above  her  imperfections  and  irregularities 
is  illustrated  in  this  comparison  between  a bird  and  the  dawn, 
which,  though  it  contains  some  questionable  syntax,  is, 
nevertheless,  an  exquisite  lyric: 

"A  bird  is  of  all  beings 
The  likest  to  the  dawn, 

An  easy  breeze  does  put  afloat 
The  general  heavens  upon. 

It  soars  and  shifts  and  whirls 
And  measures  with  the  clouds 
In  easy,  ever  dazzling  pace, 

No  different  the  birds  — 

Except  a wake  of  music 
Accompany  their  feet, 

As  should  the  Dawn  emit  a tune 

p 

For  ecstasy  of  it." 

1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson,  page  97 

2.  Ibid,  page  284 
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Though  her  waywardness  in  technique  was  a sign  of  her 
originality,  she  was  great  not  because  of  her  waywardness 
but  because  of  her  unfailing  poetic  vision. 

Another  unique  characteristic  of  her  style  is  her 
inimitable  idiom,  the  sense  of  inevitableness  about  her 
least  word  or  briefest  phrase.  She  has  a genius  for 
choosing  the  one  word  or  expression  to  make  a passage  glow. 
To  quote  Robert  Hillyer,  "The  single  word,  as  she  wrote  it, 
received  the  impact  of  her  entire  personality."  ^ Jesus 
she  calls  "the  Tender  Pioneer"  who  by  His  sacrifice  showed 
us  the  way  through  death  to  paradise.  In  a poem  on  the 
constancy  of  her  love,  we  find  many  felicities  of  phrase. 
Life  is  "this  brief  tragedy  of  flesh"  and  the  object  of  her 
love  is 

"The  atom  I preferred 
To  all  the  lists  of  clay." 1  2 

In  a poem  in  which  she  tries  to  probe  the  mystery  in  nature, 
she  declares:  "The  tint  I cannot  take  is  best."3  There  are 
many  inevitable  expressions  here.  The  elusive,  indefinable 
quality  of  a scene  she  calls  "the  eager  look  on  landscapes 
as  if  they  just  repressed  some  secret."  She  gives  her  own 

1.  Robert  Hillyer  - Atlantic  Monthly.  April  1929 

2.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson,  page  137 

3.  Ibid,  page  303 
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exquisitely  delicate  impression  of  snow: 

"That  other  prank  of  snow 
That  covers  mystery  with  tulle."  1 
In  another  poem,  she  calls  her  land  of  heart’s  desire 
her  "blue  peninsula".  She  speaks  of  the  passing  of  time 
as  "the  years  that  hunch  themselves  between".  Her 
description  of  marriage  is  certainly  startlingly  original: 

"The  sweetest  heresy  received 
That  man  and  woman  know 
Each  other’s  convert. 

Though  the  faith  accommodate  but  two."  2 3 
In  her  vow  of  eternal  devotion  to  the  beloved,  there  is  an 
exquisite  beauty  of  phrase  that  enhances  the  emotional 
intensity  of  the  lines: 

"I  see  thee  better  in  the  dark, 

I do  not  need  a light. 

The  love  of  thee  a prism  be 
Excelling  violet."  3 

She  was  an  artist  in  her  rare  sense  of  words.  MacGregor 
Jenkins  makes  the  following  penetrating  comment:  "She  loved 
words  and  played  with  them  in  a passionate  desire  to  use  the 

1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson,  page  303 

2.  Ibid,  page  295 

3.  Ibid,  page  250 
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one  word  which  would  express  the  subtlest  shade  of  color, 
sense,  and  meaning,  which  would  translate  for  others  the 
delicate  fabric  of  her  thought  and  emotion.”  1 

One  of  the  most  distinctive  features  of  Emily  Dickinson's 
style  is  her  fondness  for  epigrams  and  paradoxes.  Her 
penetrating  wit  and  originality  frequently  take  epigrammatic 
form.  She  has  a conclusive,  startling  way  of  expressing  a 
thought  in  the  most  compressed  style.  In  the  words  of  Louis 
Untermeyer,  "Her  lightest  phrases  bear  the  accent  of  finality. 
Without:  striving  to  be  clever,  she  achieves  one  startling 

epigram  after  another.”  For  example,  note  the  Yankee 

j 

shrewdness  of  this  observation: 

”Faith  is  a fine  invention 
For  gentlemen  who  see : 

But  microscopes  are  prudent 
In  an  emergency.”  2 

Again  in  a few  brief  lines,  she  tells  us  that  the  essence  of 
beauty  is  its  mystery,  its  elusiveness: 


1.  MacGregor  Jenkins  — Emily  Dickinson.  Friend  and  Neighbor . 

page  55 

2.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson,  page  28 
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’’Beauty  is  not  caused  — it  is; 

Chase  it  and  it  ceases. 

Chase  it  not  and  it  abides, 

Overtake  the  creases 

In  the  meadow  when  the  wind 
Runs  his  fingers  through  it? 

Deity  will  see  to  it 
That  you  never  do  it.”  1 

Their  terseness  makes  these  philosophical  definitions  very 
impressive : 

"Longing  is  like  the  seed 
That  wrestles  in  the  ground"  2 3 

and 

"Denial  is  the  only  fact 
Received  by  the  denied."  3 

When  she  wishes  to  reiterate  the  familiar  proverb,  "Mating 
mountains  out  of  molehills,"  she  finds  a thoroughly  original 
way  of  stating  the  maxim: 

1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson,  page  305 

2.  Ibid,  page  363 

3.  Ibid,  page  360 
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"We  see  comparatively 
The  thing  so  towering  high 
We  could  not  grasp  its  segment 
Unaided  yesterday, 

This  morning's  finer  verdict 
Makes  scarcely  worth  the  toil  — 

A furrow  our  Cordillera, 

Our  Apennines  a knoll."  ^ 

Her  definition  of  faith  is  a masterpiece  of  conciseness  of 

expression  and  profundity  of  thought: 

"Faith  is  the  pierless  bridge 

Supporting  what  we  see 

Unto  the  scene  that  we  do  not, 

2 

Too  slender  for  the  eye." 

To  express  her  subtleties  of  thought,  she  frequently 
resorted  to  a cryptic  style.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 

commentators  on  Emily  Dickinson  have  ranged  in  their 

3 4 

epithets  from  "the  nun  of  Amherst”  to  "the  modern  of  moderns"  , 

1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson,  page  291 

2.  Ibid,  page  341 

3#  Louis  Untermeyer  — Modem  American  Poetry 
4.  Ibid 
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it  seems  almost  a truism  to  say  that  she  was  prone  to 
paradox.  The  challenging  quality  of  her  poetry  is  frequently 
due  to  her  habit  of  posing  seemingly  contradictory  state- 
ments that  startle  and  stimulate  one  to  rapt  attention.  For 
example,  with  brilliant  sententiousness  she  asserts: 

"The  missionary  to  the  mole 
Must  prove  there  is  a sky.”  ^ 

In  a mood  of  contentment  she  writes: 

"Eden  is  that  old-fashioned  house 
We  dwell  in  every  day.” 1  2 3 

Occasionally,  however,  she  startles  us  out  of  our  Eden  of 
orthodox  smugness  by  such  a humorously  audacious  comment  as 
this: 

"The  devil,  had  he  fidelity, 

Would  be  the  finest  friend."  3 
This  same  element  of  surprise  is  intensified  in  a slightly 
different  type  of  paradox  that  successfully  borders  on 
anticlimax: 

"I  fear  a man  of  scanty  speech 
I fear  a silent  man."  4 

1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson,  page  378 

2.  Ibid,  page  261 

3.  Ibid,  page  255 
Ibid,  page  277 
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with  this  conclusion: 

"I  fear  that  he  is  grand!"  1 

Emily  Dickinson’s  inherent  sense  of  the  dramatic  flares  forth 
here. 

Sometimes  she  gives  us  a memorable  definition  in 
paradoxical  form.  In  two  terse  lines,  she  succeeds  in 
capturing  the  essence  of  love,  about  which  other  poets  have 
rhapsodized  extensively: 

"That  love  is  all  there  is 
Is  all  we  know  of  Love."  2 

Describing  the  effect  of  her  self-imposed  solitude,  she 
becomes  metaphysical: 

"A  soul  admitted  to  itself 
Finite  Infinity."  3 

That  Emily  Dickinson  thought  naturally  in  terms  of  paradox; 
that  paradox  was  her  native  medium  of  expression  is  self 
evident.  As  we  have  seen,  consciously,  deliberately, 
repeatedly,  she  expresses  her  thought  in  this  form,  and 
inevitably  our  attention  is  compelled  as  we  attempt  to 
reconcile  two  seemingly  irreconcilable  suggestions. 

The  spirit  of  originality  and  freedom  unite  in  Emily 
Dickinson  to  produce  an  inimitable  style.  The  distinction 

1.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson,  page  277 

2.  Ibid,  page  262 

3.  Ibid,  page  229 
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of  her  unusual  personality  is  reflected  in  the  distinction 
of  her  verse.  She  has  the  rare  ability  to  combine  compact- 
ness of  form  and  vastness  of  thought.  A natural  artist,  she 
reveals  her  reverence  for  beauty  in  her  singular  beauty  and 
felicity  of  phrase.  She  is  unique  in  her  glorification  of 
the  commonplace  by  the  use  of  "housewifely”  metaphors  and 
in  her  unfailing  sense  of  the  inevitable  word.  One  of  her 
most  distinctive  gifts  is  her  mastery  of  the  specific,  her 
power  to  visualize  the  abstract  in  terms  of  the  concrete. 
Unconventional  in  verse  technique,  defiant  of  accepted  forms, 
she  anticipates  the  Imagist  School  with  her  free  meters  and 
her  striking  imagery.  Her  wit  takes  unique  and  compelling 
form  in  her  habitual  use  of  the  epigram  and  the  paradox. 

There  is  also  the  element  of  paradox  in  Emily  Dickinson 
herself  — in  her  temperament,  in  her  method  of  thought,  and 
in  her  life.  Retiring  in  nature,  she  is  daring  in  the  modern- 
ism of  her  ideas.  Simple  yet  profound,  subtle  yet  elemental, 
she  is  a fascinating  and  elusive  personality.  Strange  as  it 
may  seem,  without  realizing  it  herself  and  without  her 
contemporaries  being  awareof  it,  she  was  the  apostle  of  a 
new  era  in  poetry.  And  that  leads  us  to  the  final  paradox 
of  all  — the  eternal  paradox  in  Emily  Dickinson  — the 
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contrast  between  the  Emily  Dickinson  of  those  Mid-Victorian 
portraits,  who  was  a shy,  fragile  little  woman,  and  the 
Emily  Dickinson  of  those  startling  poetic  revelations,  who 
was  mentally  and  spiritually  a rugged  individualist. 
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Summary 


Personality  is  admittedly  an  elusive,  indefinable 
thing,  even  in  the  case  of  people  whom  we  know  well  and  with 
whom  we  have  daily  intercourse.  This  statement  might  seem 
to  indicate  that  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  hopeless,  to 
attempt  any  intellectual  estimate  of  the  personality  of  an 
individual  whom  we  never  knew  and  who  has  been  dead  for  some 
years. 

However,  in  the  case  of  Emily  Dickinson,  we  are 
especially  fortunate  in  having  such  an  abundance  of  introspective 
and  self  revelatory  poems  to  guide  us  in  our  study.  It  is 
doubtful  if  more  than  three  or  four  people  during  her  lifetime 
had  the  rare  privilege  and  opportunity  that  anyone  who  reads 
her  verse  may  have  today,  of  coming  in  intimate  contact  with 
her  unusually  brilliant  mind  and  winsome  personality.  With 
remarkable  candor,  she  confided  the  secrets  of  her  mind  and 
heart  to  her  verse. 

On  the  basis,  then,  of  our  study  of  her  poetry,  we 
feel  justified  in  reaching  same  definite  conclusions  about  the 
temperament  of  this  rare  genius.  Her  unhappy  love  became 
sublimated  in  some  of  the  most  inspired  and  poignant  love  poems 
ever  written.  On  the  internal  evidence  of  many  of  her  love 
poems,  we  would  conclude  that  the  object  of  her  lifelong 
devotion  was  a minister  and  we  feel  that  we  have  ample 
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corroboration  of  our  belief  in  the  authoritative  biography 
written  by  her  niece,  Mrs.  Bianchi. 

As  a nature  poet,  she  shows  the  most  sensitive  aware- 
ness to  the  beauty  of  the  New  England  countryside  about  her. 

An  almost  pantheistic  note  of  kinship  with  nature  invariably 
oreeps  into  her  verse.  That  is  because  Emily  Dickinson  herself 
was  elemental  — akin  with  the  wind  and  the  clouds  and  the 
sun  and  the  dew.  In  her  religion  she  worshipped  the  God  who 
manifested  Himself  in  Nature,  and  rebelled  against  the  Puritan 
conception  of  God  as  a God  of  vengeance. 

Although  her  philosophical  thought  was  influenced  by 
Emerson  and  the  Transcendentalists , she  was  highly  individualistj 
in  the  modernism  of  her  ideas.  She  was  a rebel  against  the 
orthodoxy  of  her  day;  her  withdrawal  from  the  world  was  a symbol 
of  her  non-conformity.  After  the  bitterness  of  the  Philadelphia 
incident  and  the  renunciation  of  her  love,  she  isolated  herself, 
hoping  to  get  back  to  the  simplicities  of  life  — to  the  eternal 
verities.  That  has  been  the  way  of  mystics  since  time 
immemorial. 


Yet  in  spite  of  her  seclusion,  she  had  deep 
spiritual  insight  into  life  and  man;  and  she  made  many 
penetrating  comments  about  the  world  around  her.  Finally,  in 
the  keen  terseness,  swiftness,  and  flashing  wit  of  her  style 
she  reveals  the  brilliance  and  penetration  of  her  mind. 

Mind,  he*rt,  spirit  — every  phase  of  Emily 
Dickinson1 s personality  is  revealed  in  her  inimitable  verse. 
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